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PREFACE 


T he purpose of this manual is to integrate survivability into the over¬ 
all AirLand battle structure. Survivability doctrine addresses when, 
where, and how fighting and protective battlefield positions are prepared 
for individual soldiers, troop units, vehicles, weapons, and equipment. This 
manual implements survivability tactics for all branches of the combined 
arms team. 

Battlefield survival critically depends on the quality of protection afforded 
by the positions. The full spectrum of survivability encompasses planning 
and locating position sites, designing adequate overhead cover, analyzing 
terrain conditions and construction materials, selecting excavation 
methods, and countering the effects of direct and indirect fire weapons. 

This manual is intended for engineer commanders, noncommissioned 
officers, and staff officers who support and advise the combined arms team, 
as well as combat arms commanders and staff officers who establish 
priorities, allocate resources, and integrate combat engineer support. 

The proponent of this publication is the US Army Engineer School. Submit 
changes for improving this publication on DA Form 2028 (Recommended 
Changes to Publications and Blank Forms) and forward it directly to 
Commandant, US Army Engineer School, ATTN: ATZA-TD-P, Fort 
Bel voir, VA 22060-5291. 

Unless otherwise stated, whenever the masculine or feminine gender is 
used, both men and women are included. 



CHAPTER 1 

SURVIVABILITY ON THE BATTLEFIELD 
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THE AIRLAND BATTLEFIELD 


The purpose of military operations in the next battle is to win. To achieve success, our forces 
must gain the initiative, deploy in depth, and stress agility and synchronization of activities and 
functions. Such an approach will prevent the enemy from freely maneuvering forces in depth to 
reinforce an attack, build up a defense, or counterattack. In the next fast-paced battle, our forces 
must protect themselves as never before from a wide range of highly technical weapons systems. 
Thus, in both the offense and defense, we will have to be ever-conscious of the enemy's ability to 
detect, engage, and destroy us. Careful planning and diligent work will enhance our ability to 
survive. 

Survivability doctrine addresses five major points significant to the AirLand battlefield: 

1. Maneuver units have primary responsibility to develop, position, and begin building their own 
positions. 

2. The engineer's ultimate role in survivability is set by the maneuver commander controlling 
engineer resources. 

3. Based on those resources, engineer support will supplement units as determined by the 
supported commander's priorities. 
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4. Engineer support will concentrate on missions requiring unique engineer skills or equipment. 

5. Survivability measures begin with using all available concealment and natural cover, followed 
by simple digging and constructing fighting and protective positions. As time and the tactical 
situation permit, these positions are improved. 

The following AirLand battle conditions will shape our protection and survivability efforts: 


• 

• The need to win at the forward line of our own troops (FLOT), conduct deep battle 
operations, and overcome threats in the rear area. 

• The use of effective firepower and decisive maneuver. 

• The existence of a nonlinear battlefield resulting from dissolution of battle lines and areas 
due to maneuvering, and rapid dispersion from areas of nuclear and chemical weapons 
effects. 

• Coordinated air/ground operations involving frequent movement by friendly troops. 

• Proliferation of nuclear and chemical tactical weaponry. 

• Active reconnaissance, surveillance, and target acquisition efforts through visual, remote 
sensing radar, and tactical radio direction finding procedures. 

• Reliance on electronic warfare as a combat multiplier. 

THE THREAT 

During the next battle, US forces are likely to encounter or work with nations of widely diverse 
political systems, economic capabilities, cultures, and armies. Whether the battle is with Warsaw 
Pact or Third World countries, US forces will be exposed to Soviet-style weaponry and tactics. 
The following outline of Threat tactics and battle priorities provides a key to understanding 
survivability requirements for US forces. (See Field Manuals (FMs) 100-2-1, 100-2-2, and 100- 
2-3 for more detailed information.) 

DIRECT FIRE WEAPONS 

The opposing Threat is an offensively-oriented force that uses massive amounts of firepower to 
enhance the maneuverability, mobility, agility, and shock of its weaponry. It seeks to identify 
and exploit weak points from the front to the rear of enemy formations. The tank is the Threat's 
primary ground combat weapon, supplemented by armored personnel carriers (APCs) and other 
armored fighting vehicles. Large mechanized formations are used to attack in echelons, with 
large amounts of supporting suppressive direct and indirect fire. To achieve surprise, Threat 
forces train to operate in all types of terrain and during inclement weather. Threat force 
commanders train for three types of offensive action: the attack against a defending enemy, the 
meeting engagement, and the pursuit. 

The Attack Against a Defending Enemy 

Threat forces concentrate their attack at a weak point in the enemy's defensive formation. Threat 
doctrine emphasizes three basic forms of maneuver when attacking a defending force: 
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envelopment, frontal attack, and flank attack. Penetration of enemy defenses is the ultimate 
objective in all three operations. The Threat force uses echeloned forces in this effort, and their 
goal is to fight through to the enemy rear and pursue retreating forces. 

Threat attacks of strongly-defended positions will usually have a heavy air and artillery 
preparation. As this preparation is lifted and shifted to the depths of the enemy, advance guard 
units conduct operations to test the strength of the remaining defenders. Critical targets are 
reduced by artillery or by ground attacks conducted by advancing armor-heavy main forces. 
These forces attack from the march unless they are forced to deploy into attack formations by 
either the defending force or terrain conditions. The Threat seeks to overwhelm its enemy by 
simultaneously attacking as many weak points as possible. If weak points cannot be found, the 
Threat deploys into concentrated attack formations, usually organized into two echelons and a 
small reserve. These formations are initially dispersed to limit nuclear destruction, but are 
concentrated enough to meet offensive norms for attack. The Threat attacks defensive positions 
in a column formation and continues the attack into depths of the defense. Threat regimental 
artillery directly supports battalions, companies, and platoons for the duration of the engagement. 

United States Forces 

United States defending forces conduct extensive survivability operations during an enemy 
attack. Preliminary activities include deliberate position construction and hardening for both 
weapons and command and supply positions. Alternate and supplementary positions are also 
located and prepared if time allows. Finally, covered routes between these positions are selected, 
and camouflage of all structures is accomplished. 

The Meeting Engagement 

The meeting engagement is the type of offensive action most preferred by Threat forces. It relies 
on a standard battle drill executed from the march using combined arms forces and attached 
artillery support. Threat doctrine stresses rapid maneuver of forces and attacking while its enemy 
is on the march—not when it is in a prepared defense. Attacking a defending enemy requires 
superiority of forces—a requirement the Threat seeks to avoid. 

The meeting engagement begins as the Threat advance guard of a combined arms force makes 
contact with the enemy advancing force. As soon as contact is made, the Threat battle drill 
begins. When possible, the main Threat force maneuvers its advance guard to a flank and attacks. 
This preliminary maneuver is supported by a barrage from the Threat force organic artillery 
which has deployed at the first sign of contact. The Threat force then makes a quick flank or 
frontal attack on enemy forces as they advance support their engaged advancing forces. 

Upon withdrawal from contact and as the enemy force reacts to the flank attack, the Threat 
reconnaissance force continues its advance. This tactic then relies on the elements of surprise and 
shock for success. The Threat seeks to disable the enemy force along the depth of the enemy's 
formation. 
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When US forces are involved in a meeting engagement, survivability operations are needed, but 
not as much as in the deliberate defense. Hastily prepared fighting and protective positions are 
essential but will often be prepared without engineer assistance or equipment. Maneuver units 
must also use natural terrain for fighting and protective positions. 

The Pursuit 

The pursuit of retreating forces by a Threat advancing force takes place as leading echelons 
bypass strongpoints and heavy engagements and allow following echelons to take up the fight. 
After any penetration is achieved, Threat doctrine calls for an aggressive pursuit and drive into 
the enemy rear area. This often leaves encircled and bypassed units for follow-on echelon forces 
to destroy. 


United States Forces 

Survivability in retrograde operations or during pursuit by the Threat force presents a significant 
challenge to the survivability planner. During retrograde operations, protective positions—both 
within the delay and fallback locations—are required for the delaying force. Company-size delay 
and fall back fighting and protective positions are most often prepared. Planning and preparing 
the positions requires knowledge of withdrawal routes and sequence. 

INDIRECT FIRE WEAPONS 

Threat commanders want to achieve precise levels of destruction through implementation of the 
rolling barrage, concentrated fire, or a combination of the two. Combined with tactical air strikes 
and fires from direct fire weapons, these destruction levels are- 


• Harassment with 10 percent loss of personnel and equipment; organizational structure is 
retained. 

• Neutralization with 25 to 30 percent destruction of personnel and equipment; 
effectiveness is seriously limited. 

• Total destruction with 50 percent or more destruction of personnel and equipment. 

The Threat can plan for the total destruction of a strongpoint by delivering up to 200 rounds of 
artillery, or 320 rounds from their medium rocket launcher, per 100 meter square. Thus, the 
Threat force attacks with a full complement of direct and indirect fire weapons when targets of 
opportunity arise or when the tactical situation permits. 

United States Forces 

To survive against this tremendous indirect fire threat, US forces must counter the physical 
effects of indirect fire, such as fragmentation and blast. Protection from these effects creates a 
large demand for engineer equipment, materials, and personnel. Careful consideration of the time 
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and construction materials available for the desired level of survivability is necessary. Therefore, 
priorities of construction are necessary. Covered dismounted firing positions and shelters 
adjacent to large weapons emplacements are constructed by maneuver units, usually without 
engineer assistance. The maneuver commander must prioritize the construction of overhead 
cover for command, control, and supply positions. 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

Threat plans and operations for their nuclear systems are ranked in the following order: 

• 

• Destroy US nuclear delivery systems, nuclear weapons stocks, and the associated 
command and control apparatus. 

• Destroy US main force groupings. 

• Breach US main lines of defense. 

• Establish attack corridors within US battlefield boundaries. 

Threat nuclear targeting plans are based on the use of massive amounts of supporting 
conventional direct and indirect fire. These massive artillery barrages enable the use of Threat 
nuclear weapons systems against targets which conventional weapons cannot destroy or disable. 

United States Forces 

Due to the multiple effects of a nuclear detonation, survivability operations against nuclear 
weapons are difficult. Thermal, blast, and radiation effects require separate consideration when 
designing protection. However, fortifications effective against modem conventional weapons 
will vary in effectiveness against nuclear weapons. 

CHEMICAL WEAPONS 

Often, Threat forces may use massive surprise chemical strikes in conjunction with nuclear and 
conventional attacks. These chemical strikes are aimed at destroying opposing force offensive 
capability, as well as disrupting logistics and contaminating all vulnerable rear area targets. 

United States Forces 

United States (US) forces must plan to fight, as well as survive, on a chemical contaminated 
battlefield. Open or partially open emplacements afford no protection from chemical or 
biological attack. Personnel in open emplacements or nonprotected vehicles must use proper 
chemical protective clothing and masks to avoid chemical vapors and biological aerosols. 

DEEP ATTACK 


Threat doctrine dictates that the attack must advance to the enemy rear area as quickly as 
possible. To supplement this main attack, the Threat may deploy its airborne, airmobile, or light 
forces to fight in the enemy rear until relieved by advancing forces. In most cases, smaller 
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airbome/airmobile forces (battalion or regimental sizes) are deployed to strike targets in the 
enemy rear which are critical to the success of Threat forces. Additionally, covert reconnaissance 
missions or sabotage and harassment missions are accomplished by small Threat teams deployed 
in the rear. All of the Threat forces involved in a deep attack are trained and equipped to operate 
in contaminated environments. 

Threat organization in the deep attack normally consists of the airbome/airmobile battalion for 
missions involving a long-range strike group. Operational maneuver groups will also conduct 
deep attacks using armor heavy forces. Organization for covert reconnaissance is normally a 
platoon-or company-size reconnaissance element. 

United States Forces 

When attacks on rear areas are made by Threat force aircraft, or by covert or overt 
airbome/airmobile forces, rear area activities are susceptible to many of the weapons 
encountered in the forward area. Thus, survivability of these rear area activities depends on 
adequate protective construction before the attack. Technical Manual (TM) 5-855-1 describes 
permanent protective construction in detail. 

ROLE OF US FORCES 

COMMANDER'S ROLE 

Commanders of all units must know their requirements for protection. They must also 
understand the principles of fighting positions and protective positions, as well as the level of 
protection needed, given limited engineer assistance. Survivability measures are subdivided into 
two main categories: fighting positions for protection of personnel and equipment 
directly involved in combat; and protective positions for protection of personnel and 
equipment not directly involved with fighting the enemy. In order to protect their troops in the 
combat zone, commanders or leaders must fully understand the importance of fighting positions, 
both in the offense and in the defense. The initial responsibility for position preparation belongs 
with the maneuver commander's own troops. Even within the fluid nature of the AirLand battle, 
every effort to fortify positions is made to ensure greater protection and survivability. 

ENGINEER'S ROLE 

The engineer's contribution to battlefield success is in the five mission areas of mobility, 
countermobility, survivability, general engineering, and topographic engineering. Although units 
are required to develop their own covered and/or concealed positions for individual and 
dismounted crew-served weapons, available engineer support will assist in performing major 
survivability tasks beyond the unit's capabilities. While the engineer effort concentrates on 
developing those facilities to which the equipment is best suited, the engineer also assists 
supported units to develop other survivability measures within their capabilities. Before the 
battle begins, training as a combined arms team allows engineers to assist other team members in 
developing the survivability plan. 
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Survivability on the modem battlefield, then, depends on progressive development of fighting 
and protective positions. That is, the field survivability planner must recognize that physical 
protection begins with the judicious use of available terrain. It is then enhanced through the 
continual improvement of that terrain. 


In the Offense 

In the offense of the AirLand battle, fighting and protective position development is minimal for 
tactical vehicles and weapons systems. The emphasis is on mobility of the force. Protective 
positions for artillery, air defense, and logistics positions are required in the offense and defense, 
although more so in the defense. Also, command and control facilities require protection to 
lessen their vulnerability. During halts in the advance, units should develop as many protective 
positions as possible for antitank weapons, indirect fire weapons, and critical supplies. For 
example, expedient earth excavations or parapets are located to make the best use of existing 
terrain. During the early planning stages, the terrain analysis teams at division, corps, and theater 
levels can provide information on soil conditions, vegetative concealment, and terrain masking 
along the routes of march. Each position design should include camouflage from the start, with 
deception techniques developed as the situation and time permit. 

In the Defense 

Defensive missions demand the greatest survivability and protective construction effort. 
Activities in the defense include constructing protective positions for command and control 
artillery, air defense, and critical equipment and supplies. They also include preparing individual 
and crew-served weapons positions and defilade fighting positions for fighting vehicles. 
Meanwhile, countermobility operations will compete with these survivability activities for 
engineer assistance. Here again, maneuver commanders must instruct their crews to prepare 
initial positions without engineer help. As countermobility activities are completed, engineers 
will help improve those survivability positions. 

Two key factors in defensive position fighting development are: proper siting in relation to the 
surrounding terrain, and proper siting for the most effective employment of key weapons systems 
such as antitank guided missiles (ATGMs), crew-served weapons, and tanks. Critical elements 
for protective positions are command and control facilities, supply, and ammunition areas since 
these will be targeted first by the Threat. The degree of protection for these facilities is 
determined by the probability of acquisition,and not simply by the general threat. Facilities 
emitting a strong electromagnetic signal, or substantial thermal and visual signature, require full 
protection against the Threat. Electronic countermeasures and deception activities are mandatory 
and an integral part of all activities in the defense. 

COMBAT/COMBAT SUPPORT ROLE 

The survivability requirements for the following units are shown collectively in the table on 
Survivability Requirements. 
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diracl HEAT fira hyper- 
velocity, ATGM direct fire, 
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c*lit>«r direct Fins, 
Iragmflniaii&n, ATGM 
direct fire 

See Light Infantry 

requirement 
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TMlWHS 


U» 
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:urrei defMede 


Terrain positioning, caep-cut 

posinuns 


LfaM infantry 
^uiren>ems 

Parapets, will?, diapers on 


Individual fighting pcErtPOns, 
parapets, walls, bunkert 


CiiiWi rrft-liYiR. MiflnJl-it-n 


To^ed gun position 


Self-propelled gun 
p&iCiw’i 


Cttmmafld and control. 
FDQ/&0C 


Ammunition Gamers, 
support vatiiclaa 


11 ■[■ilibrr direct Fir*, 
suhstan-fal fragmcntaLipn 

Smell ge liber direct fire, 
direct HEAT Fire, Jimited 
fragmentation 

Small cslibvr direct Firo.- 
direct HEAT fire, limned 
fra-gnieni align 

Small CEliber dir m L r :t Tii-m.. 
BLibstanlifil frag mental l&fl, 
contact burst, bomb* 

Small Calibai d irec^ I ire. 
iTSgmflrtiJtiori 


Individual fighting ptraihi-nit 
iViih overhead cover 

P®rdp«ts, wjIIb, dispersion 

ParapetB. '.villa, dispersion 

BnfikArS. rlftflp--.iT 111 1 punnitinnK 
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deep-cut poE-iliG-rvg 
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COMSAT ENGmtft 


To Protect 

From 

Use 

D amounted Light Intentrr 
aversions 

See Light Infantry 
requirements 

Sea Light hfaniry 
requirements 

Mounted Mechanized 
Infantry and Arnor 
operations 

See Mechanized Infarnry 
and Armor requirements 

see MecngnPzed infantry 
aid Armor requirements 

Construction ftq.pipmenl 
protecion 

Small ^nlihfir direct fire r 
fragmentation 

Ferapats. walls, deep-cut 
positions 

Atft 

nrcrjuor ARTti i FRY 



UtrtrraC AnifLLcnr - 

Dismounted Infjnlry 
operations 

See Ught Infantry 
requirements 

See Light Infarvry 
requirements 

ADA ^sterna in support 
of maneuver units 

S m3 i\ cal i ber di rect f i re, 
bombs, ATGNl direct tire r 
contact burst 

Frequsnt movement. dispersion, 
terrain position ng, parapets 

ADA systems in support of 
firntd inacpJ'ationa 

Small cdiber direct fire, 
bomba,. ATGM dirctcH 
contact burst 

Parapets, walls, shelters 

J k/M unto 



Aircraft parking area* 

Small call her direct fire, 
limred fragmantalion 

Ferap#iB r walls, dispersion 

FAR PS 

Small caliber direct fire, 

fragmentRhnn.. bombs, 

rockets 

Parapets, walte, bunkers, 
irtfiviriuRt fighting pfisiTinns 

Com mend and control 
facilities 

SnrmFI caliber direct fire, 
fragmentation, contact 
burst, bombs 

Shelters 


Mole: Small caliber direct fi L e is considered ball and tracer rounds f&.£6 to 14.5 .mm| fired from- 
pisrqi5r rifles, and machine guns. The positions mentioned are detailed In chapter 4oT iris 
msnuaJ, 
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UA/T 

SUPPORT SYSTEMS 


Tfl Protect 

From 

Usa 

CommuniC4iiori4 H ppwur 
generation equipment 

Small caliber direct fire, 
limited fragmentation 

Parapei.s r deep-cat positions 

SuppIv/snPPOrt vehicles 

Smafl caliber direct fire, 

llmk*d fiAyiiitiHdtion 

Parapels r deep-cut positions 

Forward in &i ntfl Han ^ 
activty 

Smalt r.^libftr riimrf fire. 
fragm&n:atlon 

Shelters, dRiip^t.t pesitinna 

Forward medical activity 

Small cehbei-direct fire, 
fragmen:ation H bombs 

StelftSrS 

Chemieelr radiological,, 
bath decorrta mi na ti an 
points 

Small caliber direct fire, 
fr*flmenration 

Individual fighting positioner 

shelters 

Water supply points 

Small ceb&er direct fire, 
fragmentation 

Sreitars 

MAJOR 

LOGISTICS 



SYS TSMS AND REAR AREA ...... 


POL Onkfarms 

Acquisition/tErgaling ccuart 
Slri kea 

Ca.^cutla^e, sbehers 

Supply depot ftctmtias 

Acquisition/targeting coven 
suites 

C amo uf lag a, sh slier* 

Depot maintiin^nr# activities 

Acquieitpon/tsrgeting ccvert 

strikes 

Camouflage, sheh&rs 

Port/^artxjr cctivitieB 

Acqumti&n/lsrgathng cevart 
strips 

Ca mouf ago, shears 


Note; Small caliber direct lire is considered ball ml tracer rounds (5-5fi to 1 + 5 mm)fired from 
pjstoiir rmra r and machine guns, (he positions mentjpnea ere deta^w in Chapter q otmi& 
manual- 

Light Infantry 

Light infantry units include rifle, airborne, air assault, and ranger units. They are ideally suited 
for close-in fighting against a force which has equal mobility or a mobility advantage which is 
degraded or offset. Difficult terrain, obstacles, and/or weather can degrade a mobility advantage 
Surprise or stealth can offset a mobility advantage. In restricted terrain such as cities, forests, or 
mountains, light infantry units are also a challenge to enemy armor forces. 

Due to the lack of substantial armor protection, light infantry units may require extensive 
fighting positions for individual and crew-served weapons, antitank weapons, and vehicles. 
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Command and control facilities require protective positions. The defense requires fortified 
positions when terrain use is critical and when covered routes are required between positions. 

Light forces readily use local materials to develop fighting positions and bunkers rapidly. 
Priorities are quickly established for position development-first to antitank and crew-served 
weapon positions, and then to command and control facilities and vital logistics positions. 
Artillery positions must have hardening improvements soon after emplacement is complete. In 
air assault units, aircraft protection is given high priority. Aircraft is dispersed and parapets or 
walls are constructed when possible. 

Mechanized Infantry 

Mechanized infantry operations in both the offense and the defense are characterized by rapid 
location changes and changes from fighting mounted to fighting dismounted. Mechanized 
infantry units normally fight integrated with tanks, primarily to destroy enemy infantry and 
antitank defenses. When forced to fight dismounted, such units need support by fire from 
weapons on board their APCs or infantry fighting vehicles (IFYs). When the terrain is not 
suitable for tracked vehicles or visibility is severely restricted, mechanized infantry may have to 
fight dismounted without the support of APCs or IF Vs. When mounted, mechanized forces rely 
heavily on terrain positioning for fighting positions. Fighting positions increase survivability 
when the situation and time permit construction. 

Armor 

The tank is the primary offensive weapon in mounted warfare. Its firepower, protection from 
enemy fire, and speed create the shock effect necessary to disrupt the enemy's operations. Tanks 
destroy enemy armored vehicles and suppress enemy infantry and ATGMs. Armor and infantry 
form the nucleus of the combined arms team and both complement and reinforce each other. 
Infantry assists the advance of tanks in difficult terrain, while armor provides protection in open 
terrain, thus providing flexibility during combined arms maneuver. 

Armor units rely on terrain positioning to decrease vulnerability. When possible, these terrain 
fighting positions are reinforced (deepened) by excavation. Protective positions for thin-skinned 
and lightly-armored support vehicles, as well as command posts and critical supplies, require 
significant hardening. Armor units enhance protection by constructing alternate and 
supplementary positions and defining routes between them. 

Armored and Air Cavalry 

Armored cavalry units need minimal fighting and protective positions. They rely almost totally 
on effective use of maneuver and terrain to reduce the acquisition threat. Air cavalry units, 
performing the same reconnaissance and security missions as ground armored cavalry, require 
somewhat more protective construction. Protective revetments and/or parapets are required at 
forward arming and refueling points (FARPs) and, in some cases, at forward assembly areas. 
These activities are always time consuming and supplement the basic survivability enhancement 
techniques of dispersion and camouflage. 
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Army aviation units, in addition to air cavalry units, consist of attack helicopter and combat 
support aviation forces. Attack helicopter units are aerial maneuver units which provide highly 
maneuverable antiarmor firepower. They are ideally suited for employment in situations where 
rapid reaction time is important, or where terrain restricts ground forces. 

Combat support aviation units give dismounted infantry and ground antitank units tactical 
mobility. This enables them to move rapidly to the enemy's flanks or rear, or to reposition 
rapidly in the defense. Combat support aviation units can quickly move towed field artillery units 
and other lighter combined arms team elements as the commander dictates. They also provide 
critical supplies to forward areas in the defense and attacking formations when groundlines of 
communications have been interdicted. 

Protection for Army aviation units is employed with full consideration to time constraints, 
logistical constraints, and the tactical situation. The primary means for aircraft protection on the 
ground is a combination of terrain masking, cover and concealment, effective camouflage, and 
dispersion. When possible, protective parapets and revetments are built. Aircraft logistics 
facilities, including FARPs and maintenance facilities, require additional protective construction. 
The FARPs require some protection of supplies and ordnance through the use of protective 
parapets and bunkers. They also require fighting positions for occupants of the points. 

Field Artillery 

Field artillery is the main fire support element in battlefield fire and maneuver. Field artillery is 
capable of suppressing enemy direct fire forces, attacking enemy artillery and mortars, 
suppressing enemy air defenses, and delivering scatterable mines to isolate and interdict enemy 
forces or protect friendly operations. It integrates all means of fire support available to the 
commander and is often as mobile as any maneuver force it supports. Fighting and protective 
position use is one of several alternatives the field artillery leader must evaluate. This alternate 
may be alone or in combination with other survivability operations, such as frequent moves and 
adequate dispersion. 

Counterfire from enemy artillery is the most frequent threat to artillery units. Dug-in positions 
and/or parapet positions, as well as existing terrain and facilities, can provide protection. Threat 
acquisition and targeting activities are heavily used against artillery and are supplemented by 
some covert Threat deep ground attacks. Thus, personnel and equipment need some direct fire 
protection. Fire direction centers and battery operation centers should be protected with hardened 
bunkers or positions to defeat counterfire designed to eliminate artillery control. 

In urban areas, existing structures offer considerable protection. Preparation for these is minimal 
compared to the level of protection. The use of self-propelled and towed equipment for 
positioning and hardening efforts enhance survivability. Some self-propelled units have 
significant inherent protection and maneuverability which allow more flexibility in protective 
structure design. 
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Combat engineers contribute to the combined arms team by performing the missions of mobility, 
countermobility, survivability, topographic operations, general engineering, and fight as infantry. 
Mobility missions include breaching enemy minefield and obstacles, route improvement and 
construction, and water-crossing operations. Countermobility missions include the 
enhancement of fire through obstacle and minefield employment. Survivability missions 
enhance the total survivability of the force through fighting and protective position construction. 
Topographic operations engineering missions include detailed terrain analysis, terrain 
overlays, trafficability studies, evaluation of cover and concealment, soils maps, and other 
information to base mobility, countermobility, and survivability decisions. General 
engineering missions support theater armies with both vertical and horizontal construction 
capabilities. 

Combat engineer fighting and protective position requirements depend on the type and location 
of the mission being performed in support of the combined arms team. Personnel and equipment 
protective positions are used when project sites are located within an area that the Threat can 
acquire. Engineers have limited inherent protection in vehicles and equipment and will require 
fighting positions, protective command and control, and critical supply bunkers when under an 
enemy attack. When time is available and when the mission permits, revetments and parapets can 
protect construction equipment. Generally, engineers use the same methods of protection used to 
protect the maneuver force they are supporting. 

When engineers fight as in fan try , they employ protective measures similar to those 
required by light or mechanized infantry forces. 

Air Defense Artillery 

Air defense units provide security from enemy air attack by destroying or driving off enemy 
aircraft and helicopters. Their fire degrades the effectiveness of enemy strike and reconnaissance 
aircraft by forcing the enemy to evade friendly air defense. Short-range air defense systems 
normally provide forward air defense protection for maneuver units whether the units are 
attacking, delaying, withdrawing, or repositioning in the defense. Air defense units also provide 
security for critical facilities and installations. 

The main technique for air defense artillery (ADA) survivability is frequent movement. Because 
their main mission is to protect divisional and corps assets, ADA units are a high-priority target 
for suppression or attack by enemy artillery and tactical aircraft. Signature acquisition 
equipment, smoke, dust, contrails associated with firing, and siting requirements allow them to 
conduct their mission. Available terrain is generally used for cover and concealment since little 
time is available for deliberate protective construction. Dummy positions are constructed 
whenever possible, since they may draw significant enemy artillery fire and aircraft attack. 

The ADA equipment used is usually protected by parapets, revetments, or dug-in positions 
similar to infantry and armor/tracked vehicle positions as long as fields of fire for the systems are 
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maintained. Deliberate protective construction is always done when systems are employed to 
defend fixed installations, command posts, or logistics systems. 

Unit Support Systems 

Several types of combat support equipment and their positions are considered unit support 
systems. These systems include communications and power generation equipment, field trains, 
forward supply points, decontamination sites, and water points. Protection for each of these 
positions depends greatly on their battlefield location and on the mission's complexity. Protective 
measures for both equipment and organic and supported personnel are normally provided. Initial 
positioning of these systems takes full advantage of terrain masking, cover and concealment, and 
terrain use to enhance camouflage activities. 

Major Logistics Systems and Rear Areas 

Major logistics systems and rear area operations include rear area supply depots; petroleum, oils, 
and lubricants (POL) tank/bladder farms; rear area/depot level maintenance activities; and so on. 
Survivability planners are most concerned with denial of acquisition and targeting of these 
positions by the Threat. A combination of camouflage and deception activities is usually used to 
conceal major logistics system activities. 

Actual survivability measures used to protect large activities depend on the type of threat 
anticipated and target analysis. The obvious threat to large facilities is conventional or 
nuclear/chemical artillery, or missile or air attack. These facilities need physical protection and 
built-in hardening. A less obvious threat is covert activities begun after a Threat insertion of 
deep-strike ground forces. Measures to counter this type of threat include some fighting and 
protective positions designed to defeat a ground force or direct fire threat. 
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THE PLANNING PROCESS 


This section outlines the information needed and the decision-making process required for 
executing survivability missions. Increased engineer requirements on the AirLand battlefield will 
limit engineer resources supporting survivability. Mobility, countermobility, survivability (M- 
CM-S), and general engineering requirements are in competition for the same engineer assets. 
Survivability requirements are compared with the tactical need and the need for mobility and 
countermobility operations. The maneuver commander sets the priorities which allow the force 
to perform critical tasks. The successful force must have enough flexibility to recognize and 
make immediate necessary changes on the battlefield. 

DECISION MAKING 


Both the commander and staff are involved in the military decision-making process. It provides 
courses of action for the commander and, by selecting the best course, enhances survivability. 
The staff input in the decision-making process for planning survivability missions includes: 


• Military intelligence (enemy activity, terrain, weather, and weapon types). 

• Operations (tactical maneuver, fire support, and engineer support). 
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• Administration/logistics (personnel and combat services support activities). 

• Civil affairs (civilians possibly affected by military operations). 

PLANNING SEQUENCE 

The engineer prepares or assists in the preparation of survivability estimates and plans to support 
the survivability efforts of the entire unit. In organizations without a staff engineer, the 
operations officer performs the analysis and formulates survivability plans. The following 
sequence is used to develop survivability support options and plans. 


• Mission and commander's guidance are received. 

• Time available is considered. 

• Threat situation and Threat direct and indirect assets are analyzed. 

• Friendly situation and survivability support resources are evaluated. 

• Survivability data, including terrain analysis results, is evaluated. 

• Possible courses of action are developed. 

• The Survivability portion of the engineer estimate is prepared. 

• Courses of action constraints are compared with actual engineer resources available. 

• Plans are prepared, orders are issued, and staff supervision is conducted. 

The survivability planning process is completed when the survivability estimates and plans are 
combined with those for mobility, countermobility, and general engineering. The maneuver 
commander then has a basis for deciding task priorities and allocating support. 

DATA COLLECTION 
INFORMATION ON METT-T 

Information on mission, enemy, terrain and weather, time, and troops (METT-T) is compiled. 

The Mission 

Subordinate commanders/leaders must understand the maneuver commander's mission and 
guidance. The commander/ leader must know what survivability tasks are necessary and how 
they interface with mobility, countermobility, and other tasks necessary for completing the 
mission. In addition, the commander/leader implementing survivability tasks must know if any 
additional support is available. 


The Enemy 

The maneuver commander and engineer must fully understand the threat to the force. Weapon 
types, probable number of weapons and rounds, and types of attack to expect are critical in 
survivability planning. When these factors are known, appropriate fighting and protective 
positions are designed and constructed. 
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One of the most important sources of information the maneuver commander and supporting 
engineer receive is a detailed terrain analysis of the area. This analysis is provided by the 
division terrain team (DTT) or corps terrain team (CTT). It includes the types of terrain, soil, and 
weather in the area of operations. A good mental picture of the area of operations enables the 
commander to evaluate all M-CM-S and general engineering activities to create the best plan for 
attack or defense. 


Time 

Every survivability mission has a deadline for reaching a predetermined level of protection. 
Hardening activities will continue past the deadline and are done as long as the force remains in 
the position. Survivability time constraints are deeply intertwined with mobility and 
countermobility time constraints. If the level of protection required cannot be achieved in the 
time allotted, resources are then committed to mobility or countermobility operations, or as 
designated by the maneuver commander. 

Troops and Resources 

The commander must weigh available labor, material constraints, and engineer support before 
planning an operation. Labor constraints are identified through analysis of the three sources of 
labor-maneuver unit troops, engineer troops, and indigenous (host nation/local area) personnel. 
Supply and equipment constraints are identified through analysis of on-hand supplies, naturally- 
available materials, and supplies available through military and indigenous channels. Careful 
procurement consideration is given to available civilian engineer equipment to supplement 
military equipment. 


INFORMATION ON INTELLIGENCE 

The maneuver force commander and engineer must have access to available intelligence 
information provided by staff elements. Battalion S2 sections provide the bulk of reconnaissance 
and terrain information, and experts at the division level and above assist the commander. For 
example, the DS terrain team, the production section of the division tactical operations center 
(DTOC) support element, and the corps cartographic company can quickly provide required 
terrain products. In addition, the commander uses the division intelligence system which 
provides the Threat order of battle and war-damaged key facilities. When reconnaissance 
requirements exceed the capability of battalion reconnaissance elements, maneuver or supporting 
engineer units collect their own information. 

EVALUATION 

When the engineer or maneuver units have collected all data required for protective construction, 
the data is analyzed to evaluate possible courses of action. Alternatives are based on the 
commander's guidance on protection needs, priorities, and planning. 
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Although the decision on what is to be protected depends on the tactical situation, the following 
criteria are used as a guide: 


• Exposure to direct, indirect, and tactical air fire. 

• Vulnerability to discovery and location due to electronic emissions (communications and 
radar), firing signature, trackable projectiles, and the need to operate in the open. 

• Capability to move to avoid detection, or to displace before counterfire arrives. 

• Armor suitable to cover direct small caliber fire, indirect artillery and mortar fire, and 
direct fire antitank weapons. 

• Distance from the FLOT which affects the likelihood of acquisition as a target, 
vulnerability to artillery and air bombardment, and chance of direct contact with the 
enemy. 

• Availability of natural cover. 

• Any unique equipment item, the loss of which would make other equipment worthless. 

• Enemy's engagement priority to include which forces the Threat most likely will engage 
first. 

• Ability to establish positions with organic equipment. 

Using these factors in a vulnerability analysis will show the maneuver commander and the 
engineer which maneuver, field artillery, and ADA units require the most survivability support. 
The table Equipment to be Protected lists weapons systems in these units requiring fighting 
position/protective position construction. 

PROTECTION PRIORITIES 

Based on a vulnerability analysis of systems that need protecting in the tactical situation, the 
maneuver commander develops the priorities for protective activities. Setting 
survivability priorities is a manuever commander's decision 
based on the engineer's advice. Using the protection criteria discussed earlier, 
and an up-to-date detailed terrain analysis portraying the degree of natural protection, a 
commander develops and ranks a detailed tactical construction plan to support survivability 
efforts. This detailed plan is usually broken down into several priority groupings or levels of 
protection. Primary, supplementary, and alternate positions are developed in stages or in 
increasing increments of protection. 
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The table below shows example standard survivability levels for maneuver units in defensive 
positions. The levels and figures developed in the table are usually used by the maneuver 
commander in developing priorities, and by the engineer in advising the commander on 
survivability workloads. The number of vehicles or weapons systems in the table is modified 
after comparing with the actual equipment on hand. The table is used as a general planning 
guide. Weapon systems, such as missiles and nuclear-capable tube artillery, will require the 
maximum protection the tactical situation permits, regardless of whether the force is in an 
offensive or defensive posture. 
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In the Offense 

In offensive operations, fighting and protective positions are developed whenever time is 
adequate, such as during a temporary halt for regrouping and consolidation. Recommended 
priorities for protection at a halt in the offense are- 


• Antitank weapons. 

• Tanks. 

• Indirect fire weapons. 

• Critical supplies, such as ammunition and POL, as well as ground vehicles and aircraft 
(rotary winged). 
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These positions are usually expedient positions having the thickness necessary for frontal and 
side protection, making maximum use of the terrain. 

In the Defense 

In defensive operations, substantial effort for fighting and protective position construction is 
required. General priorities for protective construction in a defensive battle position are- 


Antitank weapon protection. 

Tank position development. 

Armored personnel carrier (APC) position development. 

Command post position hardening. 

Combat support position (including field artillery, ADA, mortars, and so on) hardening. 
Crew-served weapons position, individual fighting position, and covered routes between 
battle positions. 


PROTECTION PLANNING 
Operations Staff Officer 

Priorities of work are recommended by the maneuver operations staff officer with input from the 
engineer. Survivability requirements for a defensive operation might receive the commander's 
first priority for engineer work. However, these tasks may require using only 10 percent of the 
engineer resources, while countermobility tasks may demand 70 percent. 

The maneuver commander establishes engineer work priorities and sets priorities for tasks within 
the functions just mentioned. Using an analysis of what equipment requires protection, what 
priorities are set for sequential protection of the equipment, and which equipment and personnel 
require immediate protection, the maneuver commander can set individual priorities for 
survivability work. 


Engineer Staff Officer 

Survivability data and recommendations are presented to the commander or supported unit 
through an engineer staff estimate. The engineer estimate includes a recommendation for task 
organization and mobility, countermobility, survivability, and general engineering task priorities. 
Instructions for developing the engineer estimate are contained in FM 5-100. 

Tasks Organizations 

Various command and support relationships under which engineer assets are task-organized can 
enhance mission accomplishment. The available assets are applied to each original course of 
action in a manner best suited to the METT-T factors and the survivability analysis. The table 
below lists the different command and support relationships and how they affect the engineer 
unit. The recommended command relationship for engineers is operational control (OPCON) to 
the supported unit. 
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COMMAND AND CONTROL 
COMMANDERS' RESPONSIBILITIES 


Operations orders (OPORDs) are used by the commander or leader to carry out decisions made 
following the estimating and planning process. Survivability missions are usually prescribed in 
the OPORD for all units, including both engineers and nonengineers. Survivability priorities are 
specifically defined in the OPORD. Field Manual 5-100 discusses engineer input to OPORDs. It 
is impossible to divide responsibilities in survivability missions between the maneuver 
commander and the engineer commander. 

Maneuver Commander 
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The maneuver commander is responsible for organizing, planning, coordinating, and effectively 
using engineer resources to accomplish the survivability mission. The maneuver commander 
must rely on the engineer staff officer or supporting engineer commander to provide analyses 
and recommendations for protective construction and fighting position employment. The 
commander implements decisions by setting priorities and further defining the constraints of the 
mission to the engineer. 


Engineer Commander 

The engineer commander, in addition to fulfilling advisory responsibilities to the maneuver 
commander, accomplishes tasks in support of the overall survivability mission as follows: 


• Insures timely reports concerning survivability tasks are made to the engineer staff officer 
or the operations and plans officer (G3/S3). 

• Develops survivability operational plans. 

• Insures engineer tasks are supervised, whether or not they are performed using engineer 
labor. 

• Inspects fighting and protective positions for structural soundness. 

• Provides advice and repair estimates for fighting and protective positions built or 
occupied by supported units. 

• Recommends and identifies uses for engineer support in survivability operations through 
the sequence of command and staff actions. 

• Evaluates terrain to determine the best areas for construction of survivability systems. 

Joint Responsibilities 

Based on knowledge of fighting and protective position effectiveness and protection ability, the 
engineer continues to advise the maneuver commander on survivability matters following the 
location, construction, and/or repair of these positions. The engineer provides valuable 
information to aid in decision-making for deployment to alternate and supplementary positions 
and retrograde operations. The engineer keeps the maneuver commander informed on the level 
of fighting that the existing fighting and protective positions support, and what protection the 
covered routes provide when movement between positions occurs. 

STAFF OFFICERS' RESPONSIBILITIES 

The engineer staff officers' (Brigade Engineer, Assistant Division Engineer) responsibilities 
include Coordination of mobility, countermobility, survivability, and general engineering tasks 
on the battlefield. As a special member of the commander's staff, the engineer interacts with 
other staff personnel. This is accomplished by integrating survivability considerations with plans 
and actions of the other staff members. Staff responsibilities concerning survivability plans and 
execution are as follows. 


G2/S2 
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The G2/S2 is the primary staff officer for intelligence matters and has responsibility for 
collecting information on Threat operations and types and numbers of weapons used. Using all 
available intelligence sources to predict enemy choices for avenues of approach, the G2/S2 
assists in survivability emplacement. It is the responsibility of the G2/S2 to receive survivability 
emplacement records from the G3/S3, disseminate the information, and forward records to the 
senior theater Army engineer. 


G3/S3 

The G3/S3 has primary staff responsibility for all plans and operations, and also develops the 
defensive and fire support plans considering survivability and other engineering support. The 
G3/S3 also receives progress/ completion reports for survivability construction and emplacement 
and records this information in conjunction with mobility and countermobility records (for 
example, minefield and obstacle records). The G3/S3 works closely with the staff engineer to 
develop the engineer support plans for the commander. 

G4/S4 

The G4/S4 is the primary staff coordinator for the logistic support required for survivability 
tasks. The G4/S4 works closely with the staff engineer to insure that types and quantities of 
construction materials for survivability emplacements are available. The G4/S4 also coordinates 
with the engineer to supply additional transportation and equipment in accordance with the 
commander's priorities for engineer support. Engineers alone do not have the assets to haul all of 
the class VI material necessary for hardened survivability positions. 
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WEAPONS EFFECTS 


A fighting position is a place on the battlefield from which 
troops engage the enemy with direct and indirect fire weapons. 
The positions provide necessary protection for personnel, yet 
allow for fields of fire and maneuver. A protective position 
protects the personnel and/or material not directly involved 
with fighting the enemy from attack or environmental extremes. 

In order to develop plans for fighting and protective positions, 
five types of weapons, their effects, and their survivability 
considerations are presented. Air-delivered weapons such as 
ATGMs, laser-guided missiles, mines, and large bombs require 
similar survivability considerations. 


DIRECT FIRE 


Direct fire projectiles are primarily designed to strike a 
target with a velocity high enough to achieve penetration. The 
chemical energy projectile uses some form of chemical heat and 
blast to achieve penetration. It detonates either at impact or 
when maximum penetration is achieved. Chemical energy 
projectiles carrying impact-detonated or delayed detonation 
high-explosive charges are used mainly for direct fire from 
systems with high accuracy and consistently good target 
acquisition ability. Tanks, antitank weapons, and automatic 
cannons usually use these types of projectiles. 
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The kinetic energy projectile uses high velocity and mass 
(momentum) to penetrate its target. Currently, the hypervelocity 
projectile causes the most concern in survivability position 
design. The materials used must dissipate the projectile's 
energy and thus prevent total penetration. Shielding against 
direct fire projectiles should initially stop or deform the 
projectiles in order to prevent or limit penetration. 

Direct fire projectiles are further divided into the categories 
of ball and tracer, armor piercing and armor piercing 
incendiary, and high explosive (HE) rounds. 

Ball and Tracer 

Ball and tracer rounds are normally of a relatively small 
caliber (5.56 to 14.5 millimeters (mm)) and are fired from 
pistols, rifles, and machine guns. The round's projectile 
penetrates soft targets on impact at a high velocity. The 
penetration depends directly on the projectile's velocity, 
weight, and angle at which it hits. 

Armor Piercing and Armor Piercing Incendiary 

Armor piercing and armor piercing incendiary rounds are designed 
to penetrate armor plate and other types of homogeneous steel. 
Armor piercing projectiles have a special jacket encasing a hard 
core or penetrating rod which is designed to penetrate when 
fired with high accuracy at an angle very close to the 
perpendicular of the target. Incendiary projectiles are used 
principally to penetrate a target and ignite its contents. They 
are used effectively against fuel supplies and storage areas. 

High Explosive 

High explosive rounds include high explosive antitank (HEAT) 
rounds, recoilless rifle rounds, and antitank rockets. They are 
designed to detonate a shaped charge on impact. At detonation, 
an extremely high velocity molten jet is formed. This jet 
perforates large thicknesses of high-density material, continues 
along its path, and sets fuel and ammunition on fire. The HEAT 
rounds generally range in size from 60 to 120 mm. 

Survivability Considerations 

Direct fire survivability considerations include oblique impact, 
or impact of projectiles at other than a perpendicular angle to 
the structure, which increases the apparent thickness of the 
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structure and decreases the possibility of penetration. The 
potential for ricochet off a structure increases as the angle of 
impact from the perpendicular increases. Designers of protective 
structures should select the proper material and design exposed 
surfaces with the maximum angle from the perpendicular to the 
direction of fire. Also, a low structure silhouette design makes 
a structure harder to engage with direct fire. 

INDIRECT FIRE 

Indirect fire projectiles used against fighting and protective 
positions include mortar and artillery shells and rockets which 
cause blast and fragmentation damage to affected structures. 

Blast 

Blast, caused by the detonation of the explosive charge, creates 
a shock wave which knocks apart walls or roof structures. 

Contact bursts cause excavation cave-in from ground shock, or 
structure collapse. Overhead bursts can buckle or destroy the 
roof. 

Blasts from high explosive shells or rockets can occur in three 
ways: 


• Overhead burst (fragmentation from an artillery airburst 
shell) . 

• Contact burst (blast from an artillery shell exploding on 
impact) . 

• Delay fuse burst (blast from an artillery shell designed to 
detonate after penetration into a target). 

The severity of the blast effects increases as the distance from 
the structure to the point of impact decreases. Delay fuse 
bursts are the greatest threat to covered structures. Repeated 
surface or delay fuse bursts further degrade fighting and 
protective positions by the cratering effect and soil discharge. 
Indirect fire blast effects also cause concussions. The shock 
from a high explosive round detonation causes headaches, 
nosebleeds, and spinal and brain concussions. 

Fragmentation 

Fragmentation occurs when the projectile disintegrates, 
producing a mass of high-speed steel fragments which can 
perforate and become imbedded in fighting and protective 
positions. The pattern or distribution of fragments greatly 
affects the design of fighting and protective positions. 
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Airburst of artillery shells provides the greatest unrestricted 
distribution of fragments. Fragments created by surface and 
delay bursts are restricted by obstructions on the ground. 

Survivability Considerations 

Indirect fire survivability from fragmentation requires 
shielding similar to that needed for direct fire penetration. 

NUCLEAR 

Nuclear weapons effects are classified as residual and initial. 
Residual effects (such as fallout) are primarily of long-term 
concern. However, they may seriously alter the operational plans 
in the immediate battle area. The figure below of tactical 
nuclear weapons shows how the energy released by detonation of a 
tactical nuclear explosion is divided. Initial effects occur in 
the immediate area shortly after detonation and are the most 
tactically significant since they cause personnel casualties and 
material damage within the immediate time span of any operation. 
The principal initial casualty producing effects are blast, 
thermal radiation (burning), and nuclear radiation. Other 
initial effects, such as electromagnetic pulse (EMP) and 
transient radiation effects on electronics (TREE), affect 
electrical and electronic equipment. 
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I&i&rgy distr 3>oti-o?i of icctHotel tiutloar weapons 



Blast 


Blast from nuclear bursts overturns and crushes equipment, 
collapses lungs, ruptures eardrums, hurls debris and personnel, 
and collapses positions and structures. 

Thermal Radiation 

Thermal radiation sets fire to combustible materials, and causes 
flash blindness or burns in the eyes, as well as personnel 
casualties from skin burns. 

Nuclear Radiation 

Nuclear radiation damages cells throughout the body. This 
radiation damage may cause the headaches, nausea, vomiting, and 
diarrhea generally called "radiation sickness". The severity of 
radiation sickness depends on the extent of initial exposure. 

The figure below shows the relationship between dose of nuclear 
radiation and distance from ground zero for a 1-kiloton weapon. 
Once the dose is known, initial radiation effects on personnel 
are determined from the table below. Radiation in the body is 
cumulative. 
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Initial Radiation Effects on Personnel 
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Nuclear radiation is the dominant casualty producing effect of 
low-yield tactical nuclear weapons. But other initial effects 
may produce significant damage and/or casualties depending on 
the weapon type, yield, burst conditions, and the degree of 
personnel and equipment protection. The figure on Tactical radii 
shows tactical radii of effects for nominal 1-kiloton weapons. 
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Electromagnetic pulse 


Electromagnetic pulse (EMP) damages electrical and electronic 
equipment. It occurs at distances from the burst where other 
nuclear weapons effects produce little or no damage, and it 
lasts for less than a second after the burst. The pulse also 
damages vulnerable electrical and electronic equipment at ranges 
up to 5 kilometers for a 10-kiloton surface burst, and hundreds 
of kilometers for a similar high-altitude burst. 

Survivability Considerations 


Nuclear weapons survivability includes dispersion of protective 
positions within a suspected target area. Deep-covered positions 
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will minimize the danger from blast and thermal radiation. 
Personnel should habitually wear complete uniforms with hands, 
face, and neck covered. Nuclear radiation is minimized by 
avoiding the radioactive fallout area or remaining in deep- 
covered protective positions. Examples of expedient protective 
positions against initial nuclear effects are shown on the chart 
below. Additionally, buttoned-up armor vehicles offer limited 
protection from nuclear radiation. Removal of antennae and 
placement of critical electrical equipment into protective 
positions will reduce the adverse effects of EMP and TREE. 


Example of expedient protective positions agaltrt Initial luclear effects 



IncIruiduaJ budv fiCSkloriS 
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CHEMICAL 

Toxic chemical agents are primarily designed for use against 
personnel and to contaminate terrain and material. Agents do not 
destroy material and structures, but make them unusable for 
periods of time because of chemical contaminant absorption. The 
duration of chemical agent effectiveness depends on- 

• Weather conditions. 

• Dispersion methods. 

• Terrain conditions. 

• Physical properties. 

• Quantity used. 

• Type used (nerve, blood, or blister). 

Field Manual 21-40 provides chemical agent details and 
characteristics. Since the vapor of toxic chemical agents is 
heavier than air, it naturally tends to drift to the lowest 
corners or sections of a structure. Thus, low, unenclosed 
fighting and protective positions trap chemical vapors or 
agents. Because chemical agents saturate an area, access to 
positions without airlock entrance ways is limited during and 
after an attack, since every entering or exiting soldier brings 
contamination inside. 

Survivability Considerations 

Survivability of chemical effects includes overhead cover of any 
design that delays penetration of chemical vapors and biological 
aerosols, thereby providing additional masking time and 
protection against direct liquid contamination. Packing 
materials and covers are used to protect sensitive equipment. 
Proper use of protective clothing and equipment, along with 
simply avoiding the contaminated area, aids greatly in chemical 
survivability. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE 

Fuel-air munitions and flamethrowers are considered special- 
purpose weapons. Fuel-air munitions disperse fuel into the 
atmosphere forming a fuel-air mixture that is detonated. The 
fuel is usually contained in a metal canister and is dispersed 
by detonation of a central burster charge carried within the 
canister. Upon proper dispersion, the fuel-air mixture is 
detonated. Peak pressures created within the detonated cloud 
reach 300 pounds per square inch (psi). Fuel-air munitions 
create large area loading on a structure as compared to 
localized loadings caused by an equal weight high explosive 
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charge. High temperatures ignite flammable materials. 
Flamethrowers and napalm produce intense heat and noxious gases 
which can neutralize accessible positions. The intense flame may 
also exhaust the oxygen content of inside air causing 
respiratory injuries to occupants shielded from the flaming 
fuel. Flame is effective in penetrating protective positions. 

Survivability Considerations 

Survivability of special purpose weapons effects includes 
covered positions with relatively small apertures and closable 
entrance areas which provide protection from napalm and 
flamethrowers. Deep-supported tunnels and positions provide 
protection from other fuel-air munitions and explosives. 

CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 

Before designing fighting and protective positions, it is 
important to know how the previously-described weapons affect 
and interact with various materials that are fired upon. The 
materials used in fighting and protective position construction 
act as either shielding for the protected equipment and 
personnel, structural components to hold the shielding in place, 
or both. 


SHIELDING MATERIALS 

Shielding provides protection against penetration of both 
projectiles and fragments, nuclear and thermal radiation, and 
the effects of fire and chemical agents. Various materials and 
amounts of materials provide varying degrees of shielding. Some 
of the more commonly used materials and the effects of both 
projectile and fragment penetration in these materials, as well 
as nuclear and thermal radiation suppression, are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. (Incendiary and chemical effects are 
generalized from the previous discussion of weapons effects.) 

The following three tables contain shielding requirements of 
various materials to protect against direct hits by direct fire 
projectiles, direct fire high explosive (HE) shaped charges, and 
indirect fire fragmentation and blast . The table below lists 
nuclear protection factors associated with earth cover and 
sandbags. 
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Materia/Thickness. in Inches’, Required to Protect 
Against Direct Fire HE Shaped-Charge 
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Shielding Value? of Earth Cover and Sandbags fora 
Hypothetical 2400-rads (cGy) Free-In-Air Dose 
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Soil 



Direct fire and indirect fire fragmentation penetration in soil 
or other similar granular material is based on three 
considerations: for materials of the same density, the finer the 
grain the greater the penetration; penetration decreases with 
increase in density; and penetration increases with increasing 
water content. Nuclear and thermal radiation protection of soil 
is governed by the following: 

• The more earth cover, the better the shielding. Each layer 
of sandbags filled with sand or clay reduces transmitted 
radiation by 50 percent. 

• Sand or compacted clay provides better radiation shielding 
than other soils which are less dense. 

• Damp or wet earth or sand provides better protection than 
dry material. 

• Sandbags protected by a top layer of earth survive thermal 
radiation better than exposed bags. Exposed bags may burn, 
spill their contents, and become susceptible to the blast 
wave. 


Steel 

Steel is the most commonly used material for protection against 
direct and indirect fire fragmentation. Steel is also more 
likely to deform a projectile as it penetrates, and is much less 
likely to span than concrete. Steel plates, only 1/6 the thickness 
of concrete, afford equal protection against nondeforming 
projectiles of small and intermediate calibers. Because of its 
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high density, steel is five times more effective in initial 
radiation suppression than an equal thickness of concrete. It is 
also effective against thermal radiation, although it transmits 
heat rapidly. Many field expedient types of steel are usable for 
shielding. Steel landing mats, culvert sections, and steel 
drums, for example, are effectively used in a structure as one 
of several composite materials. Expedient steel pieces are also 
used for individual protection against projectile and fragment 
penetration and nuclear radiation. 

Concrete 

When reinforcing steel is used in concrete, direct and indirect 
fire fragmentation protection is excellent. The reinforcing 
helps the concrete to remain intact even after excessive 
cracking caused by penetration. When a near miss shell explodes, 
its fragments travel faster than its blast wave. If these 
fragments strike the exposed concrete surfaces of a protective 
position, they can weaken the concrete to such an extent that 
the blast wave destroys it. When possible, at least one layer of 
sandbags, placed on their short ends, or 15 inches of soil 
should cover all exposed concrete surfaces. An additional 
consequence of concrete penetration is spalling. If a projectile 
partially penetrates concrete shielding, particles and chunks of 
concrete often break or scab off the back of the shield at the 
time of impact. These particles can kill when broken loose. 
Concrete provides excellent protection against nuclear and 
thermal radiation. 

Rock 

Direct and indirect fire fragmentation penetration into rock 
depends on the rock's physical properties and the number of 
joints, fractures, and other irregularities contained in the 
rock. These irregularities weaken rock and can increase 
penetration. Several layers of irregularly-shaped rock can 
change the angle of penetration. Hard rock can cause a 
projectile or fragment to flatten out or break up and stop 
penetration. Nuclear and thermal radiation protection is limited 
because of undetectable voids and cracks in rocks. Generally, 
rock is not as effective against radiation as concrete, since 
the ability to provide protection depends on the rock's density. 

Brick and Masonry 

Direct and indirect fire fragmentation penetration into brick 
and masonry have the same protection limitations as rock. 
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Nuclear and thermal radiation protection by brick and masonry is 
1.5 times more effective than the protection afforded by soil. 
This characteristic is due to the higher compressive strength 
and hardness properties of brick and masonry. However, since 
density determines the degree of protection against initial 
radiation, unreinforced brick and masonry are not as good as 
concrete for penetration protection. 

Snow and Ice 

Although snow and ice are sometimes the only available materials 
in certain locations, they are used for shielding only. Weather 
could cause structures made of snow or ice to wear away or even 
collapse. Shielding composed of frozen materials provides 
protection from initial radiation, but melts if thermal 
radiation effects are strong enough. 

Wood 

Direct and indirect fire fragmentation protection using wood is 
limited because of its low density and relatively low 
compressive strengths. Greater thicknesses of wood than of soil 
are needed for protection from penetration. Wood is generally 
used as structural support for a survivability position. The low 
density of wood provides poor protection from nuclear and 
thermal radiation. Also, with its low ignition point, wood is 
easily destroyed by fire from thermal radiation. 

Other Materials 

Expedient materials include steel pickets, landing mats, steel 
culverts, steel drums, and steel shipping consolidated express 
(CONEX) containers. Chapter 4 discusses fighting and protective 
positions constructed with some of these materials. 

STRUCTURAL COMPONENTS 

The structure of a fighting and protective position depends on 
the weapon or weapon effect it is designed to defeat. All 
fighting and protective positions have some configuration of 
floor, walls, and roof designed to protect material and/or 
occupants. The floor, walls, and roof support the shielding 
discussed earlier, or may in themselves make up that shielding. 
These components must also resist blast and ground shock effects 
from detonation of high explosive rounds which place greater 
stress on the structure than the weight of the components and 
the shielding. Designers must make structural components of the 
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positions stronger, larger, and/or more numerous in order to 
defeat blast and ground shock. Following is a discussion of 
materials used to build floors, walls, and roofs of positions. 

Floors 

Fighting and protective position floors are made from almost any 
material, but require resistance to weathering, wear, and 
trafficability. Soil is most often used, yet is least resistant 
to water damage and rutting from foot and vehicle traffic. Wood 
pallets, or other field-available materials are often cut to fit 
floor areas. Drainage sumps, shown below, or drains are also 
installed when possible. 


Drum# samp 


Flri-ur dr-uinud uigr-idad 
tawarcl.s tump 



Large itcmes 
ue bouom 


Walls 


Walls of fighting and protective positions are of two basic 
types-below ground (earth or revetted earth) and aboveground. 
Below ground walls are made of the in-place soil remaining after 
excavation of the position. This soil may need revetment or 
support, depending on the soil properties and depth of cut. When 
used to support roof structures, earth walls must support the 
roof at points no less than one fourth the depth of cutout from 
the edges of excavation, as shown. 
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Eartb nail roof sapptrt pont 
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Aboveground walls are normally constructed for shielding from 
direct fire and fragments. They are usually built of revetted 
earth, sandbags, concrete, or other materials. When constructed 
to a thickness adequate for shielding from direct fire and 
fragments, they are thick and stable enough for roof support. 
Additional details on wall design are given in FM 5-35. 

Roofs 

Roofs of fighting and protective positions are easily designed 
to support earth cover for shielding from fragments and small 
caliber direct fire. However, contact burst protection requires 
much stronger roof structures and, therefore, careful design. 
Roofs for support of earth cover shielding are constructed of 
almost any material that is usually used as beams or stringers 
and sheathing. The first two tables present guidelines for 
wooden roof structures (for fragment shielding only). A third 
table is converting dimensioned to round timber. The tables on 
Maximum Span are pertaining to steel pickets and landing mats 
for roof supports (for fragment shielding only). 
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Max ini uni Span of Diniensioied Wood Roof Support for Earth Cover 
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Maximum Spin of Steel Picket Poof Supports for Sandbag Layers 
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Maximum Span of Inverted Landing Mats (MSA1) 

for Roof Supports 

Number of Sandbag Layer* Span Length, -t 

2 10 
5 C'rj 

10 6 

15 4 

10 

When roof structures are designed to defeat contact bursts of 
high explosive projectiles, substantial additional roof 
protection is required. The table on defeat contact bursts gives 
basic design criteria for a roof. Appendix B of this manual 
describes a procedure for overhead cover design to defeat 
contact burst of high explosive projectiles. 

POSITION CATEGORIES 

Seven categories of fighting and protective positions or 
components of positions that are used together or separately 
are- 

• Holes and simple excavations. 

• Trenches. 

• Tunnels. 
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• Earth parapets. 

• Overhead cover and roof structures. 

• Triggering screens. 

• Shelters and bunkers. 

HOLES AND SIMPLE EXCAVATIONS 

Excavations, when feasible, provide good protection from direct 
fire and some indirect fire weapons effects. Open excavations 
have the advantages of- 

• Providing good protection from direct fire when the 
occupant would otherwise be exposed. 

• Permitting 360-degree observation and fire. 

• Providing good protection from nuclear weapons effects. 

Open excavations have the disadvantages of- 

• Providing limited protection from direct fire while the 
occupant is firing a weapon, since frontal and side 
protection is negligible. 

• Providing relatively no protection from fragments from 
overhead bursts of artillery shells. The larger the open 
excavation, the less the protection from artillery. 

• Providing limited protection from chemical effects. In some 
cases, chemicals concentrate in low holes and excavations. 

TRENCHES 

Trenches provide essentially the same protection from 
conventional, nuclear, and chemical effects as the other 
excavations described, and are used almost exclusively in 
defensive areas. They are employed as protective positions and 
used to connect individual holes, weapons positions, and 
shelters. They provide protection and concealment for personnel 
moving between fighting positions or in and out of the area. 

They are usually open excavations, but sections are sometimes 
covered to provide additional protection. Trenches are difficult 
to camouflage and are easily detected from the air. 

Trenches, like other positions, are developed progressively. As 
a general rule, they are excavated deeper than fighting 
positions to allow movement without exposure to enemy fire. It 
is usually necessary to provide revetment and drainage for them. 

TUNNELS 
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Tunnels are not frequently constructed in the defense of an area 
due to the time, effort, and technicalities involved. However, 
they are usually used to good advantage when the length of time 
an area is defended justifies the effort, and the ground lends 
itself to this purpose. The decision to build tunnels also 
depends greatly on the nature of the soil, which is usually 
determined by borings or similar means. Tunneling in hard rock 
is slow and generally impractical. Tunnels in clay or other soft 
soils are also impractical since builders must line them 
throughout to prevent collapse. Therefore, construction of 
tunneled defenses is usually limited to hilly terrain, steep 
hillsides, and favorable soils including hard chalk, soft 
sandstone, and other types of hard soil or soft rock. 

In the tunnel system shown, the soil was generally very hard and 
only the entrances were timbered. The speed of excavation using 
hand tools varied according to the soil, and seldom exceeded 25 
feet per day. In patches of hard rock, as little as 3 feet were 
excavated per day. Use of power tools did not significantly 
increase the speed of excavation. Engineer units, assisted by 
infantry personnel, performed the work. Tunnels of the type 
shown are excavated up to 30 feet below ground level. They are 
usually horizontal or nearly so. Entrances are strengthened 
against collapse under shell fire and ground shock from nuclear 
weapons. The first 16^ feet from each entrance should have 
frames using 4 by 4s or larger timber supports. 
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Untimbered tunnels are generally 31^ feet wide and 5 to 6 1/2 
feet high. Once beyond the portal or entrance, tunnels of up to 
this size are unlimbered if they are deep enough and the soil 
will stand open. Larger tunnels must have shoring. Chambers 
constructed in rock or extremely hard soil do not need timber 
supports. If timber is not used, the chamber is not wider than 
6% feet; if timbers are used, the width can increase to 10 feet. 
The chamber is generally the same height as the tunnel, and up 
to 13 feet long. 

Grenade traps are constructed at the bottom of straight lengths 
where they slope. This is done by cutting a recess about 3% feet 
deep in the wall facing the inclining floor of the tunnel. 

Much of the spoil from the excavated area requires disposal and 
concealment. The volume of spoil is usually estimated as one 
third greater than the volume of the tunnel. Tunnel entrances 
need concealment from enemy observation. Also, it is sometimes 
necessary during construction to transport spoil by hand through 
a trench. In cold regions, air warmer than outside air may rise 
from a tunnel entrance thus revealing the position. 
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The danger that tunnel entrances may become blocked and trap the 
occupants always exists. Picks and shovels are placed in each 
tunnel so that trapped personnel can dig their way out. 
Furthermore, at least two entrances are necessary for 
ventilation. Whenever possible, one or more emergency exits are 
provided. These are usually small tunnels with entrances 
normally closed or concealed. A tunnel is constructed from 
inside the system to within a few feet of the surface so that an 
easy breakthrough is possible. 

EARTH PARAPETS 

Excavations and trenches are usually modified to include front, 
rear, and side earth parapets. Parapets are constructed using 
spoil from the excavation or other materials carried to the 
site. Frontal, side, and rear parapets greatly increase the 
protection of occupants firing their weapons. Thicknesses 
required for parapets vary according to the material's ability 
to deny round penetration. 

Parapets are generally positioned as shown below to allow full 
frontal protection, thus relying on mutual support of other 
firing positions. Parapets are also used as a single means of 
protection, even in the absence of excavations. 


Parapets und for frontal protection relying on mutual support 



■ ■ -T . 

'-j. 

OVERHEAD COVER AND ROOF STRUCTURES 


Fighting and protective positions are given overhead cover 
primarily to defeat indirect fire projectiles landing on or 
exploding above them. Defeat of an indirect fire attack on a 
position, then, requires that the three types of burst 
conditions are considered. (Note: Always place a waterproof 
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layer over any soil cover to prevent it from gaining moisture or 
weathering.) 


Overhead Burst (Fragments) 

Protection against fragments from airburst artillery is provided 
by a thickness of shielding required to defeat a certain size 
shell fragment, supported by a roof structure adequate for the 
dead load of the shielding. This type of roof structure is 
designed using the thicknesses to defeat fragment penetration 
given in the table on Indirect Fire Fragmentation and Blast. As 
a general guide, fragment penetration protection always requires 
at least 11/2 feet of soil cover. For example, to defeat 
fragments from a 120-mm mortar when available cover material is 
sandbags filled with soil, the cover depth required is 1H feet. 
Then, the Maximum Span table shows that support of the m feet 
of cover (using 2 by 4 roof stringers over a 4-foot span) 
requires 16-inch center-to-center spacing of the 2 by 4s. This 
example is shown below. 

Position with vterkeadtoter protection against frogmen is from al2Q-mnt mortar 
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Contact Burst 


Protection from contact burst of indirect fire HE shells 
requires much more cover and roof structure support than does 
protection from fragmentation. The type of roof structure 
necessary is given in the following table. For example, if a 
position must defeat the contact burst of an 82-mm mortar, the 
table provides multiple design options. If 4 by 4 stringers are 
positioned on 9-inch center-to-center spacings over a span of 8 
feet, then 2 feet of soil (loose, gravelly sand) is required to 
defeat the burst. Appendix B outlines a step-by-step design and 
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reverse design analysis procedure for cover protection 
various materials to defeat contact bursts. 
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Delay Fuse Burst 

Delay fuse shells are designed to detonate after penetration. 
Protection provided by over-head cover is dependent on the 
amount of cover remaining between the structure and the shell at 
the time of detonation. To defeat penetration of the shell, and 
thus cause it to detonate with a sufficient cover between it and 
the structure, materials are added on top of the overhead cover. 

If this type of cover is used along with contact, burst 
protection, the additional materials (such as rock or concrete) 
are added in with the soil unit weight when designing the 
contact burst cover structure. 

TRIGGERING SCREENS 

Triggering screens are separately built or added on to existing 
structures used to activate the fuse of an incoming shell at a 
"standoff distance from the structure. The screen initiates 
detonation at a distance where only fragments reach the 
structure. A variety of materials are usually used to detonate 
both super-quick fuzed shells and delay fuse shells up to and 
including 130 mm. Super-quick shell detonation requires only 
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enough material to activate the fuse. Delay shells require more 
material to both limit penetration and activate the fuse. 
Typical standoff framing is shown below. 
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Defeating Super-Quick Fuzes 


Incoming shells with super-quick fuzes are defeated at a 
standoff distance with several types of triggering screen 
materials. The first table below lists thicknesses of facing 
material required for detonating incoming shells when impacting 
with the triggering screen. These triggering screens detonate 
the incoming shell but do not defeat fragments from these 
shells. Protection from fragments is still necessary for a 
position. The second table below lists required thicknesses for 
various materials to defeat fragments if the triggering screen 
is 10 feet from the structure. 
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Defeating Delay Fuzes 


Delay fuzes are defeated by various thicknesses of protective 
material. The table below lists type and thickness of materials 
required to defeat penetration of delay fuse shells and cause 
their premature detonation. These materials are usually added to 
positions designed for contact burst protection. One method to 
defeat penetration and ensure premature shell detonation is to 
use layers of large stones. The figure below shows this added 
delay fuse protection on top of the contact burst protection 
designed in appendix B. The rocks are placed in at least three 
layers on top of the required depth of cover for the expected 
shell size. The rock size is approximately twice the caliber of 
the expected shell. For example, the rock size required to 
defeat 82-mm mortar shell penetration is 2 x 82 mm = 164 mm (or 
6^ inches). 
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In some cases, chain link fences also provide some standoff 
protection when visibility is necessary in front of the standoff 
and when positioned as shown. However, the fuse of some incoming 
shells may pass through the fence without initiating the firing 
mechanism. 


SHELTERS AND BUNKERS 

Protective shelters and fighting bunkers are usually constructed 
using a combination of the components of positions mentioned 
thus far. Protective shelters are primarily used as- 

• Command posts. 

• Observation posts. 

• Medical aid stations. 

• Supply and ammunition shelters. 

• Sleeping or resting shelters. 
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Protective shelters are usually constructed aboveground, using 
cavity wall revetments and earth-covered roof structures, or 
they are below ground using sections that are airtransportable. 

Fighting bunkers are enlarged fighting positions designed for 
squad-size units or larger. They are built either aboveground or 
below ground and are usually made of concrete. However, some are 
prefabricated and transported forward to the battle area by 
trucks or air. 

If shelters and bunkers are properly constructed with 
appropriate collective protection equipment, they can serve as 
protection against chemical and biological agents. 
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For individual and crew-served weapons fighting 
and protective position construction, hand tools 
are available. The individual soldier carries an 
entrenching tool and has access to picks, shovels, 
machetes, and hand carpentry tools for use in 
individual excavation and vertical construction 
work. 

Earthmoving equipment and 
explosives are used for excavating 
protective positions for vehicles 
and supplies. Earthmoving 
equipment, including backhoes, 
bulldozers, and bucket loaders, 
are usually used for larger or 
more rapid excavation when the 
situation permits. Usually, these 
machines cannot dig out the exact 
shape desired or dig the amount of 
earth necessary. The excavation is 
usually then completed by hand. 
Descriptions and capabilities of 
US survivability equipment are 
given in appendix A. 
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ELEVATION 


Methods of construction include 
sandbagging, explosive excavation, 

and excavation revetments. Streichera and headers 


SANDBAGGING 

Walls of fighting and protective 
positions are built of sandbags in 
much the same way bricks are used. 
Sandbags are also useful for 
retaining wall revetments as shown 
on the right. 



The sandbag is made of an acrylic fabric and is rot and weather 
resistant. Under all climatic conditions, the bag has a life of 
at least 2 years with no visible deterioration. (Some older- 
style cotton bags deteriorate much sooner.) The useful life of 
sandbags is prolonged by filling them with a mixture of dry 
earth and portland cement, normally in the ratio of 1 part of 
cement to 10 parts of dry earth. The cement sets as the bags 
take on moisture. A 1:6 ratio is used for sand-gravel mixtures. 
As an alternative, filled bags are dipped in a cement-water 
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slurry. Each sandbag is then pounded with a flat object, such as 
a 2 by 4, to make the retaining wall more stable. 

As a rule, sandbags are used for revetting walls or repairing 
trenches when the soil is very loose and requires a retaining 
wall. A sandbag revetment will not stand with a vertical face. 
The face must have a slope of 1:4, and lean against the earth it 
is to hold in place. The base for the revetment must stand on 
firm ground and dug at a slope of 4:1. 


The following steps are used to construct a 
sandbag revetment wall such as the one shown. 

• The bags are filled about 
three-fourths full with 
earth or a dry soil-cement 
mixture and the choke 
cords are tied. 

• The bottom corners of the 
bags are tucked in after 
filling. 

• The bottom row of the 
revetment is constructed 
by placing all bags as 
headers. The wall is built 
using alternate rows of 
stretchers and headers 
with the joints broken 
between courses. The top 
row of the revetment wall 
consists of headers. 

• Sandbags are positioned so 
that the planes between 
the layers have the same 
pitch as the base-at right 
angles to the slope of the 
revetment. 

• All bags are placed so 
that side seams on 
stretchers and choked ends 
on headers are turned 
toward the revetted face. 

• As the revetment is built, 
it is backfilled to shape 
the revetted face to this 
slope. 


Expedient funnel for filling z&ndbogs 
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Often, the requirement for filled sandbags far exceeds the 
capabilities of soldiers using only shovels. If the bags are 
filled from a stockpile, the job is performed easier and faster 
by using a lumber or steel funnel as shown on the right. 

EXPLOSIVE EXCAVATION 

Explosive excavation is done by placing charges in boreholes in 
a particular pattern designed to excavate a certain dimensioned 
hole. Boreholes are dug to a depth two thirds that of desired 
excavation. The holes are spaced no farther apart than twice 
their depth, and no closer to the desired perimeter than the 
depth of the borehole. 

The boreholes are dug with posthole diggers, hand augers, or 
with 15-or 40-pound shaped charges. The holes are backfilled and 
tamped. Borehole sizes made with shaped charges are listed in 
the first table below. Boreholes made with shaped charges may 
need additional digging or partial filling and tamping to 
achieve a desired depth. When setting explosives, the charges 
are placed in the borehole with two thirds of the charge at the 
bottom and one third halfway down. The charges are then tamped. 
The second table below lists the pounds of explosive needed in a 
sandy clay soil per depth of borehole. 


Average Borehole -Siz-cj. Made by -Shaped Charge^ 


Malarial 

Distance in 

Depth, ft 

□ iavnatar, in 

Depth, ft 

Diernotfrr, in 

£□11: dsyp-pac*tt?rj spiuw 

30 

7 

7 

- 

- 


4& 

- 


7 

14 

Ft-decO ground 

30 

6 

3 

_ 

- 

60 

- 


6 

7 

led 

42 

7 

4 

12 

7 


Amount of Eji plosive Required for Blasting Grabr* 


Attouoz of fxpiosfveR&qufrBd for Biasztng Craiars 
Depth of Sorehota. ft Pounds of Explosive 

2 3 

3 5 

4 8 

5 13 

Because soil type and explosive effectiveness vary, the quantity 
of explosive required may differ slightly from the amounts given 
in the previous table. A test hole is detonated to check the 
accuracy of the table in the specific soil condition. After 
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tamping and detonating the charges, the loose earth is removed 
and the position is shaped as desired. 

Rectangular Positions 

Borehole and charge location in rectangular position excavation 
shown below in the diagram is as follows: 

• The outline of position is marked on the ground. 

• Holes are located a borehole's depth inward from each of 
the four corners. 

• Additional holes are spaced along both sides at distances 
not exceeding two times the depth of the boreholes. 

• Inner rows are spaced equal distance from the outer rows at 
distances not exceeding two times the borehole depth. 

• Each row is staggered with respect to adjacent rows. 

• The calculated charge weight is doubled in all holes in 
interior rows. 


Boreholes fcc rectangular positions 
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H = DiiUnc* birtw^n 
- tKirp^liy dPpLh 


Information concerning the calculation of charge weights and the 
use of prime cord or blasting caps is contained in FM 5-34 and 
FM 5-25. 

To create ramps for positions in relatively flat terrain using 
explosives, the lower portion is excavated as a rectangular 
position, as shown, and the upper end is excavated by hand. 
Charges are not placed closer than the borehole depth from the 
desired edge, and not farther than twice the borehole depth 
apart. Portions of the position less than 2 feet deep are 
usually excavated by hand. 
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J^ordioJes for positions in flat terrain 



PLAN 
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Circular positions are prepared with a circular 
arrangement of boreholes surrounding a 
borehole at the center of the position. Several 
concentric rings of holes are needed for large 
positions, and one ring or only one charge for 
small positions. The charge layout shown on the 
right is as follows: 


Borehole? for circular positions 


• The radius of the desired 
circular position is 
determined. 

• The borehole depth is 
subtracted from the radius 
and a circle is inscribed 
on the ground with the new 
radius length. 

• The new radius length is 
divided by twice the 
borehole depth to determine 
the number of rings within 
the position. 

• Each additional ring is 
positioned at equal 
distances between the outer 
ring and the center of the 
position. 

• Boreholes are spaced equal 
distance along each ring. 
Each hole should not exceed 
twice the borehole depth 
from another hole on the 
ring. 

• The charge weight is 
doubled in all holes in the 
interior rings. 

When the position diameter does 
not exceed twice the borehole 
depth, a single charge placed at 
the center of the position is 
enough. When the position 
diameter is between two and four 
times the borehole depth, space 
three holes equal distance 
around the ring and omit the 
center hole. 



* Should nvt 2 times 

depth cf boraholss 



R = Radius O’f charge ring 
d - OianoetBr 
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In frozen soil, blasting requires about 1.5 to 2 times the 
number of boreholes and larger charges than those calculated for 
moderate climates. To determine the number of bore-holes needed, 
testing is performed before extensive excavation is attempted. 
For frozen soil, hole depth (d) should equal required depth of 
excavation. The required charge weight (w) is w = 0.06 d 3 
pounds, where (d) is in feet. 

Positions in Rocky Soil 

Boulders and rocks are removed by using blasting methods 
described in FM 5-25 or FM 5-34.These manuals also described 
similar activities for stump and tree root removal. 

EXCAVATION REVETMENTS 

Excavations in soil may require revetment to prevent side walls 
from collapsing. Several methods of excavation revetments are 
usually used to prevent wall collapse. 

Wall Sloping 

The need for revetment is sometimes avoided or postponed by 
sloping the walls of the excavation. In most soils, a slope of 
1:3 or 1:4 is sufficient. This method is used temporarily if the 
soil is loose and no revetting materials are available. The 
ratio of 1:3, for example, will determine the slope by moving 1 
foot horizontally for each 3 feet vertically. When wall sloping 
is used, the walls are first dug vertically and then sloped. 

Facing Revetments 

Facing revetments serve mainly to protect revetted surfaces from 
the effects of weather and occupation. It is used when soils are 
stable enough to sustain their own weight. This revetment 
consists of the revetting or facing material and the supports 
which hold the revetting material in place. The facing material 
is usually much thinner than that used in a retaining wall. 
Facing revetments are preferable to wall sloping since less 
excavation is required. The top of the facing is set below 
ground level. The facing is constructed of brushwood hurdles, 
continuous brush, poles, corrugated metal, plywood, or burlap 
and chicken wire. The following paragraphs describe the method 
of constructing each type. 

Brushwood Hurdle. A brushwood hurdle is a woven revetment unit 
usually 6^ feet long and as high as the revetted wall. Pieces of 
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brushwood about 1 inch in diameter are weaved on a framework of 
sharpened pickets driven into the ground at 20-inch intervals. 
When completed, the 6 H-foot lengths are carried to the position 
where the pickets are driven in place. The tops of the pickets 
are tied back to stakes or holdfasts and the ends of the hurdles 
are wired together. 


Brisfa mod bnndfe 



GV. It 


Continuous Brush. A continuous brush revetment is constructed in 
place. Sharpened pickets 3 inches in diameter are driven into 
the bottom of the trench at 30-inch intervals and about 4 inches 
from the revetted earth face. The space behind the pickets is 
packed with small, straight brushwood laid horizontally. The 
tops of the pickets are anchored to stakes or holdfasts. 
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Continuous brush levetment 
Earth face 
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Pole. A pole revetment is similar to the continuous brush 
revetment except that a layer of small horizontal round poles, 
cut to the length of the revetted wall, is used instead of 
brushwood. If available, boards or planks are used instead of 
poles because of quick installation. Pickets are held in place 
by holdfasts or struts. 
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Ft<le revetment 


Pflfflpst Strut* 



Corrugated Metal Sheets or Plywood. A revetment of corrugated 
metal sheets or plywood is usually installed rapidly and is 
strong and durable. It is well adapted to position construction 
because the edges and ends of sheets or planks are lapped, as 
required, to produce a revetment of a given height and length. 
All metal surfaces are smeared with mud to reduce possible 
reflection of thermal radiation and aid in camouflage. Burlap 
and chicken wire revetments are similar to revetments made from 
corrugated metal sheets or plywood. However, burlap and chicken 
wire does not have the strength or durability of plywood or 
sheet metal in supporting soil. 


Types of metal covet me nt 



Corrugate mntnl stnnU Pudfcp a rid PhlikSH plfQ 
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Methods to Support Facing 

The revetment facing is usually supported by timber frames or 
pickets. Frames of dimensioned timber are constructed to fit the 
bottom and sides of the position and hold the facing material 
apart over the excavated width. 

Facing revetment supported 
W timber frames 




METHOD OF PLACING STAKES 
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Fhcing revetment supported 
by pickets 



□ , iE equal to dr than H 

D r ii otiLffil to H r 3 ft 


METHOD fjh ANCHORING PICKETS 


Pickets are driven into the ground on the position side of the 
facing material. The pickets are held tightly against the facing 
by bracing them apart across the width of the position. The size 
of pickets required and their spacing are determined by the soil 
and type of facing material used. Wooden pickets smaller than 3 
inches in diameter are not used. The maximum spacing between 
pickets is about 6^ feet. The standard pickets used to support 
barbed wire entanglements are excellent for use in revetting. 
Pickets are driven at least 1^ feet into the floor of the 
position. Where the tops of the pickets are anchored, an anchor 
stake or holdfast is driveninto the top of the bank and tied to 
the top of the picket. The distance between the anchor stake and 
the facing is at least equal to the height of the revetted face, 
with alternate anchors staggered and at least 2 feet farther 
back. Several strands of wire holding the pickets against the 
emplacement walls are placed straight and taut. A groove or 
channel is cut in the parapet to pass the wire through. 

SPECIAL CONSTRUCTION CONSIDERATIONS 
CAMOUFLAGE AND CONCEALMENT 

The easiest and most efficient method of preventing the 
targeting and destruction of a position or shelter is use of 
proper camouflage and concealment techniques. Major 
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considerations for camouflage use are discussed in appendix D. 
Following are some general guidelines for position construction. 

Natural concealment and good camouflage materials are used. When 
construction of a positions begins, natural materials such as 
vegetation, rotting leaves, scrub brush, and snow are preserved 
for use as camouflage when construction is completed. If 
explosive excavation is used, the large area of earth spray 
created by detonation is camouflaged or removed by first placing 
tarpaulins or scrap canvas on the ground prior to charge 
detonation. Also, heavy equipment tracks and impressions are 
disguised upon completion of construction. 

Fields of fire are not overcleared . In fighting position 
construction, clearing of fields of fire is an important 
activity for effective engagement of the enemy. Excessive 
clearing is prevented in order to reduce early enemy acquisition 
of the position. Procedures for clearing allow for only as much 
terrain modification as is needed for enemy acquisition and 
engagement. 

Concealment from aircraft is provided . Consideration is usually 
given to observation from the air. Action is taken to camouflage 
position interiors or roofs with fresh natural materials, thus 
preventing contrast with the surroundings. 

During construction, the position is evaluated from the enemy 
side. By far, the most effective means of evaluating concealment 
and camouflage is to check it from a suspected enemy avenue of 
approach. 


DRAINAGE 

Positions and shelters are designed to take advantage of the 
natural drainage pattern of the ground. They are constructed to 
provide for- 

• Exclusion of surface runoff. 

• Disposal of direct rainfall or seepage. 

• Bypassing or rerouting natural drainage channels if they 
are intersected by the position. 

In addition to using materials that are durable and resistant to 
weathering and rot, positions are protected from damage due to 
surface runoff and direct rainfall, and are repaired quickly 
when erosion begins. Proper position siting can lessen the 
problem of surface water runoff. Surface water is excluded by 
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excavating intercepted ditches uphill from a position or 
shelter. Preventing water from flowing into the excavation is 
easier than removing it. Positions are located to direct the 
runoff water into natural drainage lines. Water within a 
position or shelter is carried to central points by constructing 
longitudinal slopes in the bottom of the excavation. A very 
gradual slope of 1 percent is desirable. 

MAINTENANCE 

If water is allowed to stand in the bottom of an excavation, the 
position is eventually undermined and becomes useless. Sumps and 
drains are kept clean of silt and refuse. Parapets around 
positions are kept clear and wide enough to prevent parapet soil 
from falling into the excavation. When wire and pickets are used 
to support revetment material, the pickets may become loose, 
especially after rain. Improvised braces are wedged across the 
excavation, at or near floor level, between two opposite 
pickets. Anchor wires are tightened by further twisting. Anchor 
pickets are driven in farther to hold tightened wires. Periodic 
inspections of sandbags are made. 

REPAIRS 

If the walls are crumbling in at the top of an excavation 
(ground level), soil is cut out where it is crumbling (or until 
firm soil is reached). Sandbags or sod blocks are used to build 
up the damaged area. If excavation walls are wearing away at the 
floor level, a plank is placed on its edge or the brushwood is 
shifted down. The plank is held against the excavation wall with 
short pickets driven into the floor. If planks are used on both 
sides of the excavation, a wedge is placed between the planks 
and earth is placed in the back of the planks. If an entire wall 
appears ready to collapse, the excavation is completely 
revetted. 


Excavatioi repair 



DAMAGE AT GROUND LEVEL 
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Befor* repair After repair 


DAMAGE NEAR FLOOR LEVEL 
SECURITY 

In almost all instances, fighting and protective positions are 
prepared by teams of at least two personnel. During 
construction, adequate frontal and perimeter protection and 
observation are necessary. Additional units are sometimes 
required to secure an area during position construction. Unit 
personnel can also take turns with excavating and providing 
security. 
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DESIGNING POSITIONS 
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BASIC DESIGN REQUIREMENTS 
WEAPON EMPLOYMENT 


While it is desirable for a fighting position to give maximum protection to personnel and 
equipment, primary consideration is always given to effective weapon use. In offensive combat 
operations, weapons are sited wherever natural or existing positions are available, or where 
weapon emplacement is made with minimal digging. 

COVER 


Positions are designed to defeat an anticipated threat. Protection against direct and indirect fire is 
of primary concern for position design. However, the effects of nuclear and chemical attack are 
taken into consideration if their use is suspected. Protection design for one type of enemy fire is 
not necessarily effective against another. The following three types of cover-frontal, overhead, 
and flank and rear-will have a direct bearing on designing and constructing positions. 

Frontal 
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Frontal cover provides protection from small caliber direct 
fire . Natural frontal protection such as large trees, rocks, logs, and rubble is best because 
enemy detection of fighting positions becomes difficult. However, if natural frontal protection is 
not adequate for proper protection, dirt excavated from the position (hole) is used. Frontal cover 
requires the position to have the correct length so that soldiers have adequate room; the correct 
dirt thickness (3 feet) to stop enemy small caliber fire; the correct height for overhead protection; 
and, for soldiers firing to the oblique, the correct frontal distance for elbow rests and sector 
stakes. Protection from larger direct fire weapons (for example, tank guns) is achieved by 
locating the position where the enemy cannot engage it, and concealing it so pinpoint location is 
not possible. Almost twice as many soldiers are killed or wounded by small caliber fire when 
their positions do not have frontal cover. 


Overhead 

Overhead cover provides protection from indirect fire 
fragmentation . When possible, overhead cover is always constructed to enhance 
protection against airburst artillery shells. Overhead cover is necessary because soldiers are at 
least ten times more protected from indirect fire if they are in a hole with overhead cover. 

Flank and Rear 

Flank and rear cover ensures complete protection for fighting 
posi tion. Flank and rear cover protects soldiers against the effects of indirect fire bursts to 
the flanks or rear of the position, and the effects of friendly weapons located in the rear (for 
example, packing from discarded sabot rounds fired from tanks). Ideally, this protection is 
provided by natural cover. In its absence, a parapet is constructed as time and circumstances 
permit. 


SIMPLICITY AND ECONOMY 

The position is usually uncomplicated and strong, requires as little digging as possible, and is 
constructed of immediately-available materials. 

INGENUITY 

A high degree of imagination is essential to assure the best use of available materials. Many 
different materials existing on the battlefield and prefabricated materials found in industrial and 
urban areas can be used for position construction. 

PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Positions should allow for progressive development to insure flexibility, security, and protection 
in depth. Hasty positions are continuously improved into deliberate positions to provide 
maximum protection from enemy fire. Trenches or tunnels connecting fighting positions give 
ultimate flexibility in fighting from a battle position or strongpoint. Grenade sumps are usually 
dug at the bottom of a position's front wall where water collects. The sump is about 3 feet long, 
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V 2 foot wide, and dug at a 30-degree angle. The slant of the floor channels excess water and 
grenades into the sump. In larger positions, separate drainage sumps or water drains are 
constructed to reduce the amount of water collecting at the bottom of the position. 

CAMOUFLAGE AND CONCEALMENT 

Camouflage and concealment activities are continual during position siting preparation. If the 
enemy cannot locate a fighting position, then the position offers friendly forces the advantage of 
firing first before being detected. Appendix D of this manual contains additional information on 
camouflage. 


INDIVIDUAL FIGHTING POSITIONS 

The table below summarizes the hasty and deliberate individual fighting positions and provides 
time estimates, equipment requirements, and protection factors. 


Characteristies of Individual Fighting Positions 
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HASTY POSITIONS 


When time and materials are limited, troops in contact with the enemy use a hasty fighting 
position located behind whatever cover is available. It should provide frontal protection from 
direct fire while allowing fire to the front and oblique. For protection from indirect fire, a hasty 
fighting position is located in a depression or hole at least 1 Vi feet deep. The following positions 
provide limited protection and are used when there is little or no natural cover. If the unit 
remains in the area, the hasty positions are further developed into deliberate positions which 
provide as much protection as possible. 
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tfm Eoldier. and provide* 
LatKr protection asainat 
direct fire wupona than ihr 
crater pnjhinn pc Burnish*-fl 
irencU, 



DELIBERATE POSITIONS 


Deliberate fighting positions are modified hasty positions prepared during periods of relaxed 
enemy pressure. If the situation permits, the unit leader verifies the sectors of observation before 
preparing each position. Continued improvements are made to strengthen the position during the 
period of occupation. Small holes are dug for automatic rifle bipod legs so the rifle is as close to 
ground level as possible. Improvements include adding overhead cover, digging trenches to 
adjacent positions, and maintaining camouflage. 


UnB'SolcJier position jdcLitaiaiaf 


The fighlir'iiJ 

portion is thti individual 
&oMi-Br r s basic dsltflisive 
position. It allow* Flexibility m 
the use ai C&vflr, since-the 
hols noede only he long 
encughfor dub soldier [*104 

gaar. It dow* hot havo tfco 
BBCurily of a 1 wo-person 
pnRitinn: thatafora. it musl 
allow 4 soldier to shoot TO tha 
from or oblique from behind 
IrOiUdl cover. 
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Qiitr-auliliai' position with avaihsad cover [deliberate] 


A big n-vficn r*i Jonprov^nnin-l cf 
the 0 f»rt position previously 
t 1 Fuerihnid.. the ane-BDldisr 
fighting position with 
overhead cover provide* 
protection from airburst 
web pan fragments. A good 
position ha* Overhead cevar 
that fllowt a BOldiin to lire 
from it- L?g? 4 tn E 

inches in di&nneter, or 6 by fl¬ 
inch timbers, extend at lft&£l 
1 foot on each aide of lh« 

portion to p r nuirifl n gaOil 

bearing surface for nva-head 

caver. 
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tienar«ny r ths twa-sddhQr 
IlflhtrrH position Is prelerree 

avnt a hnp.ioldiiir paaltiti-n 

since eng HldiSr can- 
tecurky wh 19 the other is 
digging or resting. In this 
manner, fighting position* are 

cffii-fctiir-frly manned for lon-g-er 

period! of boa. IF one soldier 
beccrras a taiuaty, the 
politic n is still occupied. 
Further, the ps^cnoiog cal 

Cffnot nf twi foklerei tigotlBi 

psTmift occupation of :hs 
postpone for letter periods. 


Tiie basic poililonis usually 
modified by sictendErvg 014 or 

hath nnrln nftha hnUi *rukirtrl 
th* vide* of the frontal cover 
The mgdrficition is generally 
fiECBSHsry in ]Iqh tarrpti 
wien g r eiir-g fire ind position 
fflututJ Hipfwrt HKlend re 
f^lher -him to ons adjBtsrt 
poi-ltkor 1 . ModificPlion it nlVD 

neewa iy to cover dead space 

in clo** terrain immadiately in 

frd-rtt 4f Ui* 
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Two-SPld'Cr position with overhead caver Idelibort t$\ 


Tha two-toldjftr fighbng 
ppiitipn with DTerhead uuiwr 
ie an improvement t>+ the 
open Iwo-eotdier potion- 
Ovi>rh qd d now i in nn-i-dn h 
described -for the one-ioldlcr 
POtitian with overhead cover, 



LAW pentiun - 

The LAW is- fired -from th? 

fighting pMltlO'ia pr^viguil-y 
dattcribad. HonevBr r 
bsckblaot iray causafrierdlv 
CAtdlltiftB of soldiers in tha 
position 1 * bacftolaat irea. Tha 
gunnershould tnaura any 
walls, parapets, large or 

alhar objoufo tfl- th*- will 

net n&flect tha bacfcblattr 

Whan the LAW it fired frpm a 
two-soldier portion, tha 
gunnar must eraure that other 
iOltflVII Ip* thv njpr am nuL in 
the fc-acktHBEl a j ad- Tha front 

Align ni a figbti~hg praifinri in. a 
good eibciw rest to help Its 
gunner ataady lha wMDOn 
and gain accuracy. Stebilily is 
better it tha gunner's body <3 
leaning egalnstthH poaitien'a 

ff^nl or 3 id A will. 



CREW-SERVED WEAPONS FIGHTING POSITIONS 


The table below summarizes crew-served weapons fighting positions and provides time 
estimates, equipment requirements, and protection factors. 
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Jk flghtirffi ptriticr for a- 

mortar w a circular- 
hilfl. Tfce potllion clug to a 
dipth tnstiieM tha 

waaptifl end tr#w. yet not 

tTMtl-iCI LllV ITWHIILT | r S 

An ammunition- 
r«ch or nioha is 
Hmntimfi built into the aide 
fflthe EQtlUCrl fOrthn 
gunnsr* comenlarice. The 
bftitom pf tJi4 ammunrtinn 
rack ia ilavatad frcm th» 
poBition'a lloor. Aapthar 
ready rick in 

one slct» of iJie Trench leading 
totI ib position. fiefdrd tie 
pr-i'apet liii built, thi mortar he 
laid for dirteiian dl fir* fcy 
rifling fla aiming c-iicic 01 


aTertiAfa moans. Lf a parapet 

■( iicatk- it ic liiMPlud to 
20 iridhti-v hi yh anj 3 feet 
wide- An unit trench ie 


□ijnatrucled loading in 
piMom*l *h*lT*riand ctha, 

rrettar poailjur 3 . 


Characteristics of Crvvr-SiMwti Wtiapnnx Ftphttng P h:> .r jo .!■?.■; 


Tj|* bl 

FtiS-llioe 

EsiiwtN 

-CuiiiLii^lkJii 

list 

Iman-houra) 

Lqufm^nt 

fbqini-Bbnti 

Blrtti Irinl'acc f lr? 

5*jJI Bhst «d FrisreHHino 

■Calu*T Fire |Nht Hiss/ 

In^iroot ^tb 

EldBI aiU 

F r-aa; r* e- ri t &: i c ri 
ifiract Hit? 

Jl-vdezr 

HupMU' 

li r 11 >:ri 
pbLi|i(n 

in- 

Fjnd IcdJ; 


Meci . rn ur'iijiy ^ L-L'iL- 1 
t:imi m> 1*. mu Lvurwud 

prch^.- .i^ 

hone 

Fair 

IJismn-. nlttf 
TQ'y pay 
ron 

LiO 

Hard 

LIl , r nm 

Midi.. - arblhrv nc- scat 
t-.fi-. JD It ■ it nver-tsd 

p-ahcb^i 

Nnrifl 

F?ur 

go-np. nap 
pwdim 

efl 

Hind to; Ik 

irJnm - 

MuJkrr. L-rlilk-r- n-j deter" 
Ili'-.W'I n u^ ruJIf' 
p r u Te ij n i] n. 

Mnn^ 

h : i 

ME^hirt hjm 
pi'istiin 

TJO 

Hztic buls- 


Mednm j i-111 h-y mm i.d i.i r 1.:i 

Ikji ;.hj 1- !■: ridi 1 - h | i.l 

|-| rnil ■ i:1 1 II n 

\-Ii-ii- 

F.zr 

ti\K*4K UU71 
DOubtf 

wrt^ rs-it 
e^erhzai 
coier 

]2I! 

hind luj ; 

IZfrr 

Meu mi u t^lrry fiu Ajsl i 
rhAi 1 Hi: Ii 

'lC'C 

■liDud 

Morur 
[i d e rti l n 

l4J 

land lais 

S2.7nm 

hil E; n 1 t* T i ; 1 1 r- 11 e i y 1 1 -J. ;;:r.: : ,rr 
tlan 3D it - -iL' u'/Eriithd 

Nunc 

fair 


pmt-icL t-ii 


H*tt; OhBrmczl protedkjn it Es&umed because cl mdrclual jh:-:kuIie ii-a:-> : , m >. ,::ill-.-ii; 

* £lell size: ne ^rtiall Meri.utn 

1nr|*r 52 L20r-n" 

Irb lery ][)^n-ifT lESurr 

+-¥ niirlMP :ui\-Hni-,n i^r hjr ar.. -ah*iH pw, ^ir jwd un> and 
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The Dragon is Also fired fro rr 
previous! y-descri hid 
pQitiQni; hpivavei. some 
chan gas are necessary. Thl 
iridivr mu si. vunwirfpr the 

Dragon's ertflnsivt back bias: 
and muule blast, » wdl ns 
cleared fields of fire When a 
Dragon is fired. th* muzzle 
end extends fl inches beyond 
the-Iron of the position and 
IhOrfrartf th« launcher 
aato-nda Gul flVfir the rear of 
IhepOvliOil. An LIi 4 hiiuEla 
leaves the launcher, 
nt n b-i I ixi rg -Fine unfold. 

Tharefora.. th-H soldier kaaps 
the weapon at least 6 inches 
above the ground when firing 
to toave room for tie firs, A 


waist-deap posltior will a I In a 
the gunner to move whila 
(lacking t target- □o-onuva of 
the Dragon gunner's 
aboreground hoiyN. wIlIi^is 
should construct frontal cower 

high antugh to hid* the 

soldier's head and, if possible, 
the Drag&iVs backfclagt- The 
soldier must d g a l-de ia 
from of the position for tha 
bipod legs. If cover Is Pulll on 
the flanks of a Dragon 
puyiliuii, iL iyiub-I covei the 
tracker, missihs, and th* 

gunner. f)v*rfwid 
wourd aibw finny irom 
benaath it is usually built if 
the backfalast aree ia clear. 
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□ ijriflunted TOW posh Ian 


A fightingposition for ths 
di j mo u nterf tuba- launched, 
optically Hacked,. wlrv-guiced 
ITOVO misule must iut 

with tha launch vi 
tracking operations a J the 
weapon. Aa with the ^raocn,. 
jllowancet for tackblpst 
effects are naoasaary. 
Backhlnct and deflection 
Hquniin«ntE ratHiet tho si to 
of euerh«Hl cover for the 
WHipiin. ihur r it overhead 
cover is desired, it should 
pfutuui yni* ins crew wher li 
la ricji u-ng^gvd in e firng 
Dflertticn. The pnErtim in. 
excavated (c a comfo'ta.ble 
depth for i kneeling frlng 
poaru-e. when foidiBis are 
not firing tie TOW, the 

Hinnfinri'-f iHfir leg in rnauB-d 
back, affectively inducing 
axpoture of Lhe w^apon- 
Ursw man-ib-ans ihen enter 
Iheir arotective hulas jv-ithin 
Ihn position. 



RecgiMos^ rifle prailion (5(] mm) 


Foaltona far thn yu-mm 
recojllesi riflri |fiCLR) are 
tiuJIr iikn HhAQon pc si lien 3. 
Sines two loldivr? operate 
this iflstapm P howipveh the 
hdi* ie made a I lit I a Tongar Id 
permit firing from theright 
ftide cf t hr* frontal cavtr, Thro 
fiKlrp space poshluns I bo 
■«iatant to the right el 
(tie HULR. 
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Machine gun position - 

Fightirg potitions for 

rvi.a-c.hiAa gun a ar* &awtr uctod 

30 the gun Sres to the fr&rr or 
obliqu*. H D.ueuet', the prirvarv 
tBctor of firs is usually 
ob^qu* so the gkin pan fire 
across the Lnits front. Two 
sflldiflrE are required to keep 
ll-br-yuii Tirii y. Tl 11=1-1 tpfwti. thu 
hole iBEh^ped bg heth 

fal’dicrc fgunnar jn-d naa-i atari! 
gunner] get to the 0 L|P 
□ nd tiro it 4<th4i gj(tp qif fiv 
frontal protect ion. 7 h* gun's 
h«ight i£ reduced by digging 
the tripod p atfoim down aa 
rTiuch aa possible Hhwevei, 
the platfoiivi it- dug to hetdp 
the gun IransvefBshle across 
the enllro stctot uf lira. Tht* 
tr.pCnJ is lfs- yd on the si do vsilh 
the primary eocter of lire, and When there is a lhrse-9Qlc)iBr am muni [ion hearer's position 

the bipod lejs are used on the crew far a machine gun r the is cznnetl&d to th* gun 

sidu with tha secondary anamuiitior bearer digs a one- position by a crawl trench SO 

Sector. When Changing from Soldier fighting position tc Ihe the h&arPr 1 cai trflttsporl 

primary to SKOnJary sector*. flunk, From this position, the ammurtWOrt O*' tflP'SCft sra of 

the machine gun is meved but soldier can see and shoot to the gunner*, 

tiw trffcd slays hi plsoe. the front and obirqiw. The 

Machine gun position with ai^rh^ed g^vac -- 

Overhead cover far s machine 
gun position is built oveMhe 
middleof ihe portion Cover 
1$ constructed ac described 
for the one-toldrer fighting 

petition witS ovarhead coyir. 


VEHICLE POSITIONS 

This section contains designs for fighting and protective positions for major weapons systems 
vehicles and their support equipment. Initially, vehicles use the natural cover and concealment in 
hide positions to increase survivability. As time, assets, and situation permit, positions are 
prepared using organic excavation equipment or engineer support. Priority is given to those 
vehicles containing essential mission-oriented equipment or supplies. Drivers and crews should 
use these fighting positions for individual protection also. 

Parapets positioned at the front of or around major weapons systems will provide improved 
protection from direct fire and from blast and fragments of indirect fire artillery, mortar, and 
rocket shells. At its base, the parapet has a thickness of at least 8 feet. Further, the parapet 
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functions as a standoff barrier for impact-detonating direct fire HEAT and ATGM projectiles. 
The parapet should cause the fuzes to activate, thereby increasing survivability for the protected 
vehicles. If the expected enemy uses kinetic energy direct fire armor piercing or hypervelocity 
projectiles, it is impossible to construct parapets thick enough for protection. To protect against 
these projectiles, deep-cut, hull defilade, or turret defilade positions are prepared. The 
dimensions for fighting and protective positions for essential vehicles are constructed no larger 
than operationally necessary. 


FIGHTING POSITIONS 


Success on the battlefield requires maneuver among fighting positions between main gun firings. 
Maximum use of wadis, reversed slope hills, and natural concealment is required to conceal 
fighting vehicles maneuvering among fighting positions. After a major weapon system fires its 
main gun, the vehicle and gun usually must maneuver concealed to another position before firing 
again. If the major weapon system immediately reappears in the old position, the enemy will 
know where to fire their next round. The table summarizes dimensions of the hasty and 
deliberate vehicle positions discussed in the following paragraphs. Construction planning factors 
for vehicle fighting positions are shown in the table. 


DifncnSrjnS tif Vefoicio Po-trftonG 


Uth tl* Tpp* 




T.EV 


Piititi-tr. Dkvitnejfrn, it J 

Ttickfl+id if 


Eentth 

Width 

Dejriti * 1 

D" Ooztr/H? ACE 

Bas*. ft 

M] ]3 sends tamer ■ 

22 

C 

3 

ce 

li 

M527 ccnnard po>i vetic 5 

M ICC M17B rrwtat 

22 

J 

9 


S 

Ciiner 

Jii 

:6 

T 

17 


DEI DEBATE iHuli Qrfilxfej 

Mt 33 seres carrier ■ 

22 

:4 

6 



U9L] iniFrove.- ICIV veIic« 

22 

:4 

T 

J 

is 


M577 commaid pmt ueiiclt 

M L f.5 a nd MJ75 rr err^r 

2? 

:4 

» 

xs 


CBirier 

22 

IG 

7 

17 


M2 jnd NS lining v*hi:h 

1-6 

]c 

"i 

J.d 


Ml tiain b^'tk t-nn- 

22 

JA 

S-* 

19 


M6- sopes mi n oaicie Unh 

:o 


ti 

19 


M^5 wnis battle 'silt 

■0 


& 

■19 



DC.L BEftiiTE (Aches Rbj tej 

tack Kim 'ute pr& tipr 5 or n-j-j i«.a1 ;ns rrjst *idih ^ 1i? hull defilade. Chsr r£ limes are pUniiciJ jsi & I * b-Ai 

proc-j ctiffi tim ! 15 dete r m n ed ] 1 ' C sic ul at ns The »Hi ■ ne of vJ\ m . eedtf :c te noj^ d d5| i r r dr-idi ov 1 i 3 ban £u >it yir tl s pi: .'n hiJ.ir 

DEL,BERATE (Bpitt .miJtian) 

Hidelflcial ire ITi5C& uS-hg he tun I l^nain a id ETiLea menI. L^i-ind t. tanti^lin^ u te planrieL udG ill f M 5-3*1 Tn-E iMilWurli *itlth 01 ha 

linJi! Igv jTl-ii i! Iru.: jitmc: a£ Itc dc jtrcftfc hulf deli Ifld?, r hr: h it.l t |_:\i!.;rli\jn dpth r:q j r■_= r11■ i! ifrcak-iblDil Ly - if y I li l: J:: ^ I 'i j vun mi I if: 

delihtratt turret driladj pftrii&i tv 15 p*ilmI. 


dll BERATE (Turret Dfifilldt, 


Mill wriEi carrier J 

^2 

14 

!■.■■■ 

W.f 

M90] mrmvHd v«hrlp 

27 

1-n 

L 

D.S 

M2 £n: M3 rishting vehicle 

26 

K 

ti 

..2 

ML n^in jatLIijrdi'>h 

22 

IS 

c 

..i 

M6QLsriet n^n rs ih 

■0 

IS 

If 

■■ 4j 

M4Srut bul'-a Lsu 

20 

IS 

LC 



Halt: 


]. taslr [Khsilmn-n 1 qi tanks, h Vs. anj I TV; not reunn^rdei! 

7. J*kiI nn dimensions pr:u:pjn ^pmunatK 3 I net dears ni:-* around vnhick : or r cuener-L E-nU IT-2iri>narCE SPC da IKl n-Jl-Jd-e C^tS rsrrpis;'. 

3. injgdtj M]i2 li^TiS'Migwijr jrd t'ulcd'i 

4. rn:3l pbdHi nduds pamper ^ |ji| 

b H-]pvci or fii? or ] j\) jari.i:u!HC aer U. jf. l)iu :i: c ms* action wfl'a ^ ft 35 hr ■ dcHy o" nard foil, n nht raid lions, or c ^?-=ri h:;:ti 

■j^r-anuii (Miff U-.v ij'lrnLu-.el i.e mjiu katuius vh II ruLuce vL'iibLiuiL u ■ ;nn:. 

Fl. iXll rlPfiVi-i :irp Jfi TmrnalM .*hl m II ri^url .=. 11111 - :. 11 r-j 111 Lit 'dii li niiiiifig h'rJlir : 11 >i"J 11 PIil•: n~ firp 
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Hasty Positions 

Hasty fighting positions for combat vehicles including armored personnel carriers (APCs), 
combat engineering vehicles (CEVs), and mortar carriers take advantage of natural terrain 
features or are prepared with a minimum of construction effort. A frontal parapet, as high as 
practical without interfering with the vehicles' weapon systems, shields from frontal attack and 
provides limited concealment if properly camouflaged. Protection is improved if the position is 
made deeper and the parapet extended around the vehicle's sides. Because of the false sense of 
security provided by parapets against kinetic energy and hypervelocity projectiles, hasty vehicle 
fighting positions with parapets are not recommended for tanks, infantry fighting vehicles 
(IFVs), and improved TOW vehicles (ITVs). Hasty fighting positions do offer protection from 
HEAT projectiles and provide limited concealment if properly camouflaged. As the tactical 
situation permits, hasty positions are improved to deliberate positions. 


Hasty fighting position for APC 



Deliberate Positions 


Deliberate fighting positions are required to protect a vehicle from kinetic energy hypervelocity 
projectiles. The position is constructed in four parts: hull defilade, concealed access ramp or 
route, hide location, and turret defilade. Positions formed by natural terrain are best because of 
easy modification; however, if preparation is necessary, extensive engineer support is required. 
Each position is camouflaged with either natural vegetation or a camouflage net, and the spoil is 
flattened out or hauled away. All fighting positions for fighting vehicles (tanks, IFVs, ITVs) 
are planned as deliberate positions. Since the lack of time usually does not allow the full 
construction of a deliberate position, then only some parts of the position's construction are 
prepared. For example, the complete fighting position for a tank requires the construction of a 
hull defilade, turret defilade, concealed access ramp or route, and hide location all within the 
same fighting position. The maneuver team commander uses organic and engineer earthmoving 
assets and usually constructs fighting position parts in the following order: 

• Hull defilade. 

• Concealed access ramp or route. 

• Hide location. 

• Turret defilade. 
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Developing delib&rala fighting potrions 


Digging hide IccaTions and 

c-cncea#d rcmtan i&twmw 
fighting pcg-itiona \a nci 
practic-il due to ths lad al 
ti4~ginti«r BBBdta and tiire. 
Ehfllnfrtr aa»Ti ait! required 
L-u-diy Lm Null uiid LurrtL 

■atfiilsC±y posHiorii only. Thd 

riiTipK anrl nfinn-iulnri rautni; 
EhcMjId r aquirB only panial 
charing andlavelin^ with 
bide tanks or engineer 
Aquipmgnt because natural 

r-rirfcc«aliiH rmitoH- jm-d h ds- 

locations bio used. If time 
permit^, tha commander has 
Ih? preceding fighting 
pcEitiofi expand s-d into a 

flaring poshion vriih a I tour 
polaae shown, including a 

hidfi-flrid tufiwt do-ti lad* 

location, The access ramp 
from the hid* location Hj the 
hull defilade position: ueubIIy 
provides turret defile da for a 
vohicitat SPme pulrfct on the 
ramp. 7his location ■¥ narked 
with n-n^irtAAr tnpn Jin-rl n 
chem light so the ^fthicto 
driver oar sea the mark and 
drive toil. This fighting 
position affords maximum 
pro-taction ard manauvarfor 

tfrw n ft.. 



Deliberate fitting position for Ml tank (hull deli lade) 


In wide-open ttrrainsuchas 
deserts, meneiver batwa^n 
hull defilide pcsitiore is 
currouflugod by organic 
mortar smoho nr vehicle 
nm-riffl gAnnrAtirn 



PROTECTIVE POSITIONS 


Vehicle protective positions are constructed for vehicles and weapons systems which do not 
provide direct fire against the enemy. The positions are neither hasty nor deliberate because they 
all require extensive engineer assets and construction materials to build. Unless separate 
overhead cover is constructed, the positions do not provide blast protection from indirect fire 
super quick, contact, or delay fuze shells. The positions do, however, provide medium artillery 
shell fragmentation protection from near-miss bursts greater than 5 feet from the position, and 
from direct fire HEAT projectiles 120mm or less fired at the base of the position's 8-foot thick 
parapet. 
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Artillery -firing platform —™ 

Artillery firing platforms for 
towedor *Blf-propel I 44 ) 
artillery weapons are 
ftfrwt»i , y en ie 

pvcEuJe weapon relaying 
a J tnr-ajch round a fired. The 
|Ad dl-ltribut** tlw load over a 
large eras with no significant 


settlement end [j flajubfe, 
leuel r and string mougft to 
wrhstard tlia turning end 

m«vfrm«nt ^ t*lf-^4|>4ll#d 

wtiapons. The pad allows 
firng in all riirnctirina. T r aiL 
lo(t are ancfior4d outside the 
pad for cawed weapons For 


self-propelled weapons, the 
reco I a pad as ere set in 
com j&ctad toll materiel or In 

4i layer of Drue had rank around 

the pad, These positions 
provide limited protection 
with the use of a parapet. 



Parapet position tor seLF-propelled howitzer nrld ammo carrier 


A parapH position far field 
prEdlery provides improved 
pri';fhn*.lii:n from h^ir> mi;s 

t Hi«-c ■juj-apnnc affacta 
unr smell celibw direct firg. 
Tin pprupeL i} Lunjlructed 
with materiel lemoned from 

T,I«C Oik J ij builL \v*T 

tfrtnugh trt ollow dlrWit 
hnwit?Frfirft. If is UHJhIIv 
necessary to stabilize the 
pars pat walls to praunnt 


deterioration caused by 
muzz la blast and weather. The 
portion is camouflaged with 

natural v-sgAtutioii or 

camouflage netting. Tha taUa 
nn pagu 4-15 givas 
dimensions of ptnitiera Per 
licltf <v till fir vwliOlub. BhulEer 

con^tiuotion is necessary to 
prpuida adequate protection 
lur LfiD firing crow, fire 
dirnnflnn ranter |FtlC|. and 


tactical ppvntisns canter 
iTGC). Separata shelters are 
necissary to contain an 
■artil *ry Diction 11 * bati± lo^d a-f 
projactilBH, fuzes, and 
propelling charges. F time 
allows^ tiring positions, TuC*. 
mill FDCa <110 ujimucltf J Ly 
Irencha^, Shown is a typical 
levout fot an 8-inch hatter^ 
and a light d-llri£iun 1 BS-m-n 
batlnry. 


TOC 

J 

£56 ft 


--Q 


K 


Enemy 


Resupply and 

iicmicn 
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Deep-cut position - 
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Drmensfflns af Typtojl Deep-Cut Pvi;strvri6 m 
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TRENCHES 


Trenches are excavated to connect individual fighting positions and weapons positions in the 
progressive development of a defensive area. They provide protection and concealment for 
personnel moving between fighting positions or in and out of the area. Trenches are usually 
included in the overall layout plan for the defense of a position or strongpoint. Excavating 
trenches involves considerable time, effort, and materials, and is only justified when an area is 
occupied for a long time. Trenches are usually open excavations, but covered sections provide 
additional protection if the overhead cover does not interfere with the fire mission of the 
occupying personnel. Trenches are difficult to camouflage and are easily detected, especially for 
the air. Trenches, as other fighting positions, are developed progressively. They are improved by 
digging deeper, from a minimum of 2 feet to about 5 Vi feet. As a general rule, deeper excavation 
is desired for other than fighting trenches to provide more protection or allow more headroom. 
Some trenches may also require widening to accommodate more traffic, including stretchers. It is 
usually necessary to revet trenches that are more than 5 feet deep in any type of soil. In the 
deeper trenches, some engineer advice or assistance is usually necessary in providing adequate 
drainage. Two basic trenches are the crawl trench and the standard fighting trench. 
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Crawl trench 


A crawl trench isused to 
tancwl movement into or 
within a position apd lj 
provide i m nirm^Di of 
protection. A crawl Trench 1$ 
usually dug 2 to feet d»p 

■ nd B-E flBTKW AB pClBllljla. 

Trenches nwd a flagging or 
winding pattern. The i^il It 
paced on the para pats, 
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(d^muFi. If L 1 1 3 > litjric;li runn 
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higher. All spoil need & ee ref jI 
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direct observation. 



Standard fighting trench 


A standard fighting trench is 
developed frviti thn cranrl 
trench with Bn increased 
d&pth of 6 Vi F*h. It is 

semelineB constructed with 
fighting tvyi Or with a 
-Fighting atop. Fighting 
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mres for test traffic In the 
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lengthwise firing Into :ha 
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proteclicn. Although this 
irereh is pdiYvnrlly ■& fighting 
position, it is also io«d far 
communication, supply, 
eva;uaiion. ama troop 
movements. 



Each trench is constructed to the length required and follows either an octagonal or zigzag trace 
pattern. Special combinations and modifications are made to meet battlefield demands. 
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Outagunul tMcu - 

Th-* tm«D 

advantages ol effarding eeay 
caimiturlcatlan find providing 
Mc&llen: protect ion whie 
facilitating aMlouft fire along 
the front \t iaecoromical to 
construct, both in labor and 
matDriai, and can to presided 
wlfh 4 J ik-+ ttop- 



2igi^g ti-ACd- 
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prgtecliof IrOrti Itngthwiie 
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burs:s by amplcylny thorl 
langsntff-Dfid eccupying 
altenata lungmts. The zigzag 
tract has :he advantegaa 
simplicity and ut 

j':r'in*inintB-i(j. rnunttiig. narfl 
maintaining; pasitiafiing on 
Lliu Idrr-uin; mid jJHjrml | (JnE 
both fronts I and fl anting tire. 



UNIT POSITIONS 


Survivability operations are required to support the deployment of units with branch-specific 
missions, or missions of extreme tactical importance. These units are required to deploy and 
remain in one location for a considerable amount of time to perform their mission. Thus, they 
may require substantial protective construction. 

FORWARD LOGISTICS 


Forward logistics are subdivided into the following areas normally found in the brigade trains 
area of a mechanized division: 

• Field trains (elements of maneuver battalions and companies). 

• Forward supply points. 

• Forward support maintenance. 

• Medical stations. 

• Battalion aid stations. 

• Miscellaneous activities. 


Field Trains 


Shelters described in the next section (Special Designs) are adequate for general supply storage. 
In practice, most of the supplies remain on organic trucks and trailers in forward areas so trains 
can responsively move to support combat forces. They are protected by deep-cut vehicle 
positions or walls. 
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Forward Supply Points 

Petroleum, oils, and lubricants (POL) products are a critical supply category in mechanized 
operations. Tanker trucks of the supply points are protected by natural berms or deep-cut 
protective positions. Overhead cover is impractical for short periods of occupancy, but maximum 
use is made of camouflage nets and natural terrain concealment. Class I, II, and IV supplies not 
kept in vehicles are placed in deep-cut trenches when time permits, but are of low priority for 
protection since even a direct hit on unprotected items may not completely destroy stocks. 

Forward Support Maintenance 

In a highly fluid battle situation where frequent displacement of the forward support company is 
required, the company cannot afford the effort required to construct extensive protective 
positions and shelters due to conflicts with basic mission accomplishment. Further, the company 
base of operations is close to the brigade trains area which is relatively secure from overt ground 
attack. Also, a large portion of the company is habitually employed away from the company area 
providing contact teams to supported units. Thus, the basic protection requirements are simple 
positions for individuals and crew-served weapons. The specific number of positions is 
determined by the size of the company position perimeter and the number of personnel and crew- 
served weapons available to protect the perimeter. In the principal company area, individual 
positions are constructed near their billeting areas and on the periphery of their work sections. 
Simple cut-and-cover or other expedient shelters are constructed next to principal shop facilities 
to provide immediate protection from artillery/ air attack. These shelters are usually not larger 
than 10-person shelters. 


Medical Stations 

The amount of equipment emplaced at a medical clearing station varies from mission to mission. 
Protection for a minimum of 40 patients is required as soon as possible. Design and construction 
of shelters with adequate overhead cover is mandatory so medical care and treatment are not 
interrupted by hostile action. Enemy air activity may hinder prompt evacuation of patients from 
the clearing station; thus, adequate shelter for both holding and treating patients becomes 
paramount. For planning purposes, shelters for protecting 20 personnel on litters or folding cots, 
and smaller shelters for surgery, X-ray, laboratory, dental, and triage functions are considered. 
The deliberate shelters are generally well-suited to these activities. 

Protection for personnel organic to medical companies is provided by individual and crew-served 
weapons positions. When the situation permits, shelters are constructed for sleeping or other 
activities. Ambulances and other vehicles also need protection. Vehicle protection is usually 
deep-cut type, with maximum advantage taken of protection offered by terrain and vegetation. 

Battalion Aid Stations 

Battalion aid stations normally operate from a tracked vehicle situated behind natural terrain 
cover. As time and resources permit, this site is improved with overhead cover and parapets 
allowing vehicle access and egress. Although the patient-holding capacity of the aid station is 
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extremely limited, some permanent shelters are provided for patients held during periods when 
enemy activity interrupts evacuation. 

Miscellaneous Activities 

Miscellaneous activities include forward arming and refueling points (FARPs), water, 
decontamination, clothing exchange, and bath points. In fast-moving combat situations where 
established supply points are too distant to provide rapid fuel and ammunition service, FARPs 
are established. With the anticipated short time of intense operation of the FARP, personnel have 
little time for protective activities. Prefabricated defensive walls provide the necessary protection 
within the short time available. 

The various activities involved in water, decontamination, clothing exchange, and bath points 
require protection for both customers and operating personnel. Equipment, such as power 
sources (generators), needs protection from indirect fire fragmentation and direct fire. Operating 
personnel need both individual fighting positions and protective positions. Many of the shelters 
described in the next section (Special Designs) are adapted for aboveground use in 
decontamination operations, clothing exchange, or bath points. 

ARTILLERY FIREBASES 

Artillery firebases are of extreme tactical importance and require substantial protective 
construction. The most frequently constructed firebase houses are an infantry battalion command 
element, two infantry companies, a 105- nun howitzer battery, and three to six 155-mm howitzer 
batteries. A firebase housing the above units consists of the following facilities: infantry TOCs, 
artillery FDCs, ammunition storage positions, garbage dump, command and control helicopter 
pad, logistics storage area and sling-out pad, artillery firing positions, helicopter parking area and 
refuel point, and hardened sleeping protective positions. Firebases usually are surrounded by a 
protective parapet with perimeter fighting positions, two or more bands of tactical wire, hasty 
protective minefield, and a cleared buffer zone to provide adequate fields of fire for perimeter 
defense. (Field Manual 5-102 provides detailed information on minefield.) If a local water source 
is available, an airportable water supply point is setup to provide water for the firebase and the 
units in the local area. 

Firebase construction is divided into three phases: combat assault and initial clearing (Phase I), 
immediate construction (Phase II), and final construction (Phase III). Dedicated engineer support 
is a requirement for the construction of a firebase. 

Phase I 

Combat assault and initial clearing consists of securing the firebase site and clearing an area 
large enough to accommodate CH-47 and CH-54 helicopters if the site is inaccessible by ground 
vehicle. The time required to complete this phase depends on the terrain at the firebase site. If the 
site is free of trees and undergrowth, or if these obstacles were removed by artillery and tactical 
air fire preparation, combat engineers can move immediately to phase II after the initial combat 
assault on the site. If the site is covered with foliage and trees, the security force and combat 
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engineers are required to descend into the site from hovering helicopters. Depending on the 
density of the foliage on the site, completion of the initial clearing phase by combat engineers 
with demolitions and chain saws may take up to 3 hours. 

Phase II 

Immediate construction begins as soon as the cleared area can accommodate either ground 
vehicles or, if the site is inaccessible by ground vehicle, medium or heavy lift helicopters. Two 
light airmobile dozers are lifted to the site and immediately clear brush and stumps to expand the 
perimeter and clear and level howitzer positions. Meanwhile, the combat engineers continue to 
expand the perimeter with chain saws, demolitions, and bangalore torpedoes. If enough area is 
available, a heavy airmobile dozer is usually committed to clear a logistics storage area and 
sling-out pad, then expand the perimeter and fields of fire. The backhoes are committed to 
excavate protective positions for the infantry TOC, artillery FDC, and, as soon as the perimeter 
trace is established, perimeter fighting positions. 

The immediate construction phase is characterized by the coordinated effort of infantry, artillery, 
and engineer forces to produce a tenable tactical position by nightfall on the first day. A 
coordinated site plan and list of priorities for transportation and construction are prepared and 
constantly updated. Priorities and the site plan are established by the tactical commander in 
coordination with the project engineer. 

As soon as a perimeter trace is set up and the site is capable of accepting the logistics and 
artillery lifts, maximum effort is directed toward the defenses of the firebase. Combat engineers 
and the heavy dozer continue to push back the undergrowth to permit adequate fields of fire. The 
two light airmobile dozers are committed to constructing a 5 to 8 foot thick parapet around the 
perimeter to protect against direct fire. Infantry troops are committed to constructing perimeter 
fighting positions at sites previously excavated by the backhoes. With the assistance of combat 
engineers, the infantry troops also begin placing the first band of tactical wire, usually triple 
standard concertina. Artillery troops not immediately committed to fire missions prepare 
ammunition storage protective positions and parapets around each howitzer. 

Phase III 

Final construction begins when construction forces complete the immediate defensive structures. 
Combat engineers placing the tactical wire or clearing fields of fire begin construction of the 
infantry TOG and artillery FDC. Infantry and artillery troops are committed to placing the 
second band of tactical wire to building personnel sleeping protective positions with overhead 
cover. Phase III is usually a continuous process, involving constant improvement and 
maintenance. However, most protective structures, including sandbag protection of the TOC and 
personnel positions, usually are completed by the end of the fourth day. Time is the controlling 
parameter in construction of a firebase. 
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Strongpoints are another example of unit positions requiring substantial protective construction. 
A strongpoint is a battle position fortified as strongly as possible within the time constraints to 
withstand direct assaults from armor and dismounted infantry. It is located on key terrain critical 
to the defense and controls an enemy main avenue of approach. In some cases, the brigade or 
division commander may direct that a strongpoint be emplaced by a battalion or company-sized 
unit. The strongpoint is essentially an antitank "nest" which tanks physically cannot overrun or 
bypass, and which enemy infantry reduces only with expenditure of much time and 
overwhelming forces. The strongpoint is the "cork" in a bottleneck formed by terrain, obstacles, 
units and preplanned fires. The strongpoint is similar to a perimeter defense in that it is 
developed to defeat an attack from any direction. It is distinguished from other defensive 
positions by the importance of the terrain on which it is located and also by the time, effort, and 
resources spent to its development. A strong-point is not setup on a routine basis. 

Survivability tasks necessary to develop a strongpoint are divided into developing positions in 
open areas and in urban or built-up areas. Critical survivability tasks in open areas include 
preparation of- 

• ATGM positions. 

• Tank hull defilade positions as a minimum for primary, alternate, and supplementary 
positions. Turret defilade and hide positions are prepared as time allows. 

• Dug-in positions for command, aid stations, and critical storage. 

• Covered routes between positions. 

Critical survivability tasks in built-up areas include preparation of- 

• ATGM positions. 

• Covered routes between buildings. 

SPECIAL DESIGNS 

The table summarizes construction estimates and levels of protection for the fighting positions, 
bunkers, shelters, and protective walls presented in this section. 
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m^cr'.rt] nc'.il 
i Tipil 1;^. OJn 
'.til H L 1 Jl'jlLl 

{• In r-^ 3'^r 
10L ccver 


H-;ii.! iLuli'i, 
uartloa 

17 .Vim i 

td.riJi.iin Lill^ry i|i.i ilu-^i 

'han 10 11 

3 idII nit-Iti 

C'iwJ 


Noli: 

Ch ji lical p u :c-jL-li 

ii-i;=j iiti: 

l a j i h r■ | 11- 1J 1 h i : ud 1 pmiHTih'jH 7Z = Kh-a - jl ..Ii; 

:iin£ 



* 3 

r ic \-.k2?i ^ifi: 

^J 1 

.'^■ J uir 






MtiTai f^.lrii Ifl'irn 
V'i lo- y lii m'li Lb^rrr 

* r .Niji.Ihji ^11 .Jttfi: .i«j I r.:l i u^it ' >L-JL pci:. - Id-1, |J.iJ JU, VLIV yuil, urn, ^ultfl'l 
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Characteristics of Special Design Positions (Ccntrrt'jed) 


r»ps of 

Position 

EstiffllUtJ 

Conrtnirti^fl 

Time 

4 nth-heirs) 

EifUlpPlMt 

MuiraneiHj 

Clrac-t 

Small 

Citihff Fin 

iidir^t Fin 

E list aid FrifMrfilftjin 
(Ikar-iissf 1 

indirect Firs 
OlfliE iid 

Frauen til an 
iFntt Hit) 

H-ucLfar 

RhnlHU 

SHELIAS 

^Cc-i'ii'irturd) 








Ji rl^n&wr'- 
a W-ft amaull 
■vrh 2-V^i- 

marl cr.-sr 

6U 

H*nd teals. 

UflTDt 

RrieaEP 

Neiium anllniv w "loser 
ttian 3Q d 

Srridll iimrfir 

V&'v 

tJC+b 

Ccn^tucb^nlne 
iSsufles. prs- 
fabri"ated wa^s 

Lfld r 11]01 

T ir L«ur puii 
3i.--rir=-J iTiNtr 
■vi^h 2 -j-ft 
>h^r l icid 
aiyl-i 

43 

□aid ho';, 
DaLhhot 

Caiirwl 

tn-Bagc 

Murium d : ih*tr k rd clGin 

ihm 30 h 

Sn>5i‘ n»ns r 

Vety 

.SCf’id 


fr'r i u.>r Firr 1 - 
ttr J r3T-S 
:c‘p * in 
? 1i nvsr 
■ftad (wr 

Pfi 

Hand npJ^ 
backnoe 

enws 

WRi:ium □ :i11 hdrj id cltab r 
thE#i 20 it 

filial inurin' 

VCIV 

feufcj 


Trbei rrgm-5 

juried F; h F 11 F c 
A'llh 2 t 
lyerhear 

:n b'3 ■ 

S4 

Hand tjo j r 
backhne 

tHJinoi 

en&JEe 

Medium Bfflllerf ro c 1 us e r 
thu 25 It 

SniJ. menu: 

Veiif 

£[n:d 


javihy H.'ali 

>lldl:!l YHI :l 1 

ML aYfr- 
i*ad cflYtr 

700 

Hand tocls, 

tackhub, 

uldl'ti 

12.7mm 

Medumarlillerv rD i:lns;r 
[l^a I&ft 

smal iiur-jr 

-Gaud 


£enlti;i:i:e/ 

rfhru:- 
;DVEiDd 
: Iil L^-r v.*itl 

L'-j H OvCi 
lead rmHr 

35 

Hand tnnls, 
hankhne 

ban nit 
finely 

Mftd am artllery n> riusEr 

Thai 10ft 

frndl niDrt.ir 

Veu 

GHC 

Ccn^'uc/fln tine 

iHUTie. u^effliri- 
»t^d frtme 

■lardeiiec 

Ik- i?ju/ 

Idbr-C 

nelfcr with 

4 ;t ovr 
heap ;jie r 

i5 

Hjnd IddIs, 
J:#cjJiqr 

T-amol 

RnF-is 

Mbi.hini . j i Jlr-iy nu r: L - i ■■ j= r 

Tiun LO h 

riRdi.n frhiPTf 

Firelen' 

Shp'ler prn'j.rzRi 
mpn^D ilJrta- 
prol^Lnn 
b 3u psi 

FSec.tirg_.ilar 
: atK r.y 

Iriirn 

jNljILt'l Mtll 

■.T-- It CHLM 

nuri 2/i-er 

33 

Harr finis, 
Uac-.TW 

Carrot 

Mbdutn jr iieav re riosir 
man i3 a 

artllury 

Vay 

kl»0 

t3.ni1ruUiOil :\ ■!■:■ 
pruldbri 
rated- l^me 

G> i-:i tie 
j-n shelter 

juilh ill 
jvwnead 

04 

rid nil' liuli. 
drier, 
bachnoe. 
cta/ie- 

CfinuL 

tf'uriuiir ai-i/Jcrr -ro :■ 1 ojior 

lhan 5 ft 

Wedim* jrlihtry 

KUdJ 

ijm^truLiion tine 
zsSirnKi pnHubr 1 - 
taled a ih^ 

LI lU t\ 1 U id 1IL 


:jye- 

Nc-tej ChAmi^l prclesticfl i: assumRd t'Rqjau 3 ? a uid.uidual prpfeitne rrlatky and ^la L-11-1-. 

' lill^ll j-iLti JIL'. ul'lU I WtdI■_■ l~l 

^orLj- E^tfi- LiOnn 
■Xrhlli^ ]Q5rm 1 52 Tier 

**■ Nuclear prc:nclinn ralnjE a*z mled poor, lair iatd. wry Kuud. tfnJ L-Jicellc^i.. 
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Tjpf d< 
PoBitiai 

iStiflUIttf 

ClflstrurtHffl 

TjflW 

jnan-hftjft) 

tquprrrtnl 

lU^ulmMin^ 

D^rtci 

ftntll 

^ilibnr Thit 

Indirait Fire 

Blast ind fraimtniati&n 

Indirect Fir* 
Blast an□* 
f riffnantitioi 
■IJirctf H i4 h 

Nuclear 

VUeappna IT Rcmi-hs 

SHELTERS 
■| U-anBinutid; 







Metal pipe 
j-rc h ihRlter 
v.'ilh 4- h 
uvwliaad 
Lover 

58 

hiPiMoijj!-:, 

IftZfr. 

taoUint, 

flrsne 

CeifiuL 

Mtiiiun L ' 111 cu f n 1 ira dns*r 

Ina =i b 1. 

Meiiurn ar i ary 

tel^ L'j 11j. 1 r l i_L::j11 Lmv 

KLiLiiJ H1L:L:U11 J L!pi 2 

nfcisr blcd n ^ l 

+nv tic swmn 

TjfJfl pf 
Pofltion 

Etfinwred 

Tint 

rmn-iiovf) 

p«rK)>h -flttiMi 

EfclJfifltlT 

(iqjjumtnti 

DircL indintL f irt 

Sflitir Blast *r>d frjjjntntatiu^ 

i^Nfc*rFirt 

Direcl 

Fire 

hEai 

NJCltir 

haJpfrkc dd bAurti 

pRorecrivt 

WALJ-E 







Earlh hall 

a 

Dnter dump 
trtc'iSMOj 
lea c e r 

]2.7m 

tedium arlil.-Eri 1 nodcsRr 

ihs-n s n 

i?pmm at 
,Vi3l: PEE 

Par- 

Earth rtll 
wtl: legtn- 
Trent 

a 

hta nd to rri :n; 

[?.7mm 

Ceri um artillery nodnsfir 
than & li 

iHmm at 
,VaH Ld£4i 

Fonr 

'jjil-Ltmpnr 

*all 

?s 

Hnrwl-onlfi: ran- 
Creli miser 

om n j m /cm 

c: r e If- bucktc 

1 ? 7mm 

Sinai .^rillfrivin'irli'i^r 
than [' It 

^?mm a: 

■.Fill tid-ie 

Fnnr Vjillr. rnruir? 
i: i miny 

Sol bi>flail 

bvirh ng 
reutfnefll 


H-inc IdqJli; 
scoog luaott 

5 4&mm 

Smalt jlilldr/jKi i.lu^. 1 

Lliar Sit 

Nunc 

Pom 

5t'll bin vrah 
AiN limtifi 
ft^etuppt 

3D 

Hdiiirmjlj, 

SC003 iMdtr 

['.43IIIII 

[: 1 k | d 1 1 fl lillh.:| 7 ?IU duiL - * 

LISP ^ J L 

Ho il- 


SchI Ih **JI 

witfr iluhvtwi 
rpvelnerr 

19 

H^ndtods; 
jCmd Inadcr 

13 Jnm 

Mpdiun arNlur> imilosar 
lun b M 

JJ ; ! illr 11 r 11 dl 
t* 1 L 1 U : : L 

fu-ui E-LiLiJ 'j\ plyfluaU 

CC^laill P'UV3.'S 

1 LUk-JI H 1 -!:.1 pi 0 

ist^ioii ior dia = . 

r^nomv: 1-r^i; 

F'J^WLKii pflrt- 

dplc van 


Hand locls; 
Uacttiuo 

b.linm 

5mdl mirLr ru lIuwi 
man ^ n 

None 

POUI 

ileal Izndmg 
I'nat ifldH 

a 

Lillis; cranfl 

N0n= 

■lufuc tt tra ut)ie 

C-H paiK 

None 

Pew MJM siFel .nincnit 
m: cmlp 


fHvtv. Crimea flfrjuclMii isEUP^wrad ^kCmj^e ol i'iJivk,ga: ptDkd'tn finite M Jl. %va ..^ 3?e^ le*t .lifif wtf'vmin mum 'liChicLi n 

specifiAd in careifuctwn p ars. 

* Shell sifts ore: .in-a 11 Mcdnm 

Mortar A2-nm '20i™ 

Ar'illarj- lO&mm L52rrm ". 

** luclta- pnjlfi^iwi ismmimaltTt^t flS rot-sti. 
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CtmrtfViEfisitt'*' v? Spec:at Design F&istt'w.f {Continued} 


Thu#) 

PiiitiiHl 

Eilir 

CD15lflclicl 

fine 

pel iD-ft BACtidfl 

ElUKwWlt 

Rl|LLinHMtE 

flinct 

Sjnill 

Cikhtw Th 

In dr set firi 

mm JiidKflirPifiiRin: 

Dlntl 

Fin 

HEAT . 

ItKltHF 

. WMuiu- 

Rinurtt 

PROTECTIVE 

walls 

-fCwttmjedl ■ 




' - 3 ■ 

: i" 

- f 


r 1 ■ ■ ■ : 

■ 1 ■ 

Fl-i-IjUIc uri: 

1 :ii! 1. L'llLf 

wai 

K 

Mflnn tagl?; con- 

cret mijfer; 
cra-e 


Drlii cry ru closer 

Ihan 5 h 

Nflffl 

Pwr 

ft™? Ij^or fr F sand- 
tefiiS an uutAi 
panel jyrFag? im- 
lirti'niAn jaimII tell 
ter pitfKtion 

Call n pla:( 
contra wjl' 

v*di 


hand Lads; can- 
c p u. l: rtiiatr, 

ck:e bucket 

12. Jim m 

S rr:a 11 artillFTj no Cto&fir 
ttisn 5 


ftCOf 

Jne iitfroMMd- 
tUE hi fldier 
pumR: aurlic? im- 
prniws prtdrcLiLn 

fo inc ode indirect 

lira atat nn-J 
irflfiwntaiic* Iron 

large irtillen 

i;.phall a-iMir 
par Elf. 

15 

Haul iwis, 

, ^iE , l1ii r i|f Vfl 
jb-ph-dk 

source 


SmaUarliliary nc ctaer 

Hun ft 

Hane 

Poor 



Hffti; C 4 um'LJl^pflwaiw it is-surrpd t^rjn^rlmrliyifji^l jintwirioi masta arid lI&IWi;. AH rtlHstT-&5 tafl fl^l Wrttl'ffimiliiT 1 IfricLrwss a* 
specified in consiNctun plans. 

w lilt|l eizk art: iirti-il Meduru 

hfin .il S^iihii L2C i ni>« 

AflHKfv Htfmrri L&Em-n 

M * N JC «r pralirtteM it rp rmH1 W-itf as nnkrl 

FIGHTING POSITIONS 

The following two positions are designed for use by two or more individuals armed with rifles or 
machine guns. Although these are beyond the construction capabilities of non-engineer troops, 
certain construction phases can be accomplished with little or no engineer assistance. For 
example, while engineer assistance may be necessary to build steel frames and cut timbers for 
the roof of a structure, the excavation, assembly, and installation are all within the capabilities of 
most units. Adequate support for overhead cover is extremely important. The support system 
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should be strong enough to safely support the roof and soil material and survive the effects of 
weapon detonations. 


Wood-trame fighting position 

Tins wuLHJ-lmuiw ui sldvl- 

Irtma fighting pMiiien 
eonsiit* cl prvfiiricetBd 

<lmh«r w 9 :A«J-frnmn wipport 

Blenwils thal SLppcrl □ 


tinibvrurLuntitiLv ruul. Th« 
position e useful as a two- 
soldier fighting or observation 
portion h wheKe it i-4 

dug-in. 



Fa brie-covered f rame pgsiiian 


A pu*itijn ctnst rycled of a 
metal -Nippon framfl co^red 

with .a Hjlrnng In hrin material 
is very effective as e support 
ayitemfor overhead cover. I| 
also provides substantial 
level* ol proucHo* from blast 
and fragmentation. With 1"W 
lad of cvarhtsd cover thij 

p#ititi-nn HhrviuAA inlnnfltinn 
ol a contact burst 32-mm 
mertar shell en roof 
Similar strucluras made from 
herder material* (wood, 

CDHGr»1ii, l-anding mat) nquira 

2 Vii feet of cover material for 
th* same level of protection, 
du-i to Ittk OH rO^lliunct of 

th* bnr-rUw mjtiqrift ft Thn 



pO$ilion shown it Hteful » a amitled, antitank weapons 
on*- or lwo-ssldler Tlghilng can be fired from this 
Dotition- If the rear well is positron. 


BUNKERS 


Bunkers are larger fighting positions constructed for squad-size units who are required to remain 
in defensive positions for a longer period of time. They are built either above-ground or below 
ground and are usually made of reinforced concrete. Because of the extensive engineer effort 
required to build bunkers, they are usually made during strong-point construction. If time 
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permits, bunkers are connected to other fighting or supply positions by tunnels. Prefabrication of 
bunker assemblies affords rapid construction and placement flexibility. Bunkers offer excellent 
protection against direct fire and indirect fire effects and, if properly constructed with appropriate 
collective protection equipment, they provide protection against chemical and biological agents. 


GoTugetcd motnl fighting bunker 


A bunker media iron 
corrugated metsl walla is very 
useful in areas white digging 
■4 lOl With 1 VjloQt 

thick earth-filled wills arid 2 Vi 
feet of over*eed cover ihia 
(Haitian defeats diiect Ike 
nri-d blast Arid frfigrtievm from 
neer-mias mortar aid artillery 
3*<llt- F^r mere protection, 
unrdbngif an vtachad or host 
earth ia pushed up BgeiriEt tht 
we li. The upper portion of 
the structure is left open for 

mntri-rtlHjrrt uiJtibiililv in All 

directed rt. -Firing porta are 
IuojcuU ■■ Ihtr waili hub r (In* 
flotr 



Plywood parimetur bunker 


A plywood perimeter bunker 
i» uied « an abDvpQraund 
protective security position. 
Th* bunker he* j puet 
foundttiCn, se shown, *r is 
cantkucted directly pi the 
ground with earth-fllletf walls, 



Contrat« bunkfl' 


The eoooiste log bunker ie □ 
TPUneOlditr tighung tucker 
comtructtd of precett 
pninf.Troed l*g*. 

Etch log weigh; 
Ipprtximitnlv GO poerde per 
fool, tnd It available n 
various length* up to 10 feet. 
Th* protection provided hy 
f hit bunker i* significantly 
Im proved-by thi addition of at 
leaitoiu layer d landbtgs 
around each well. Altsmei* 
dnai|n« am poM-ibla Luing the 
varioue log langtha. 
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Tr>* P< 4 U^ i Cx iiI intcr alula 

bilker is designed for u=a 

wtarn nbouiigmiiBri 
construction is rttn+tfrd, bul it 
is usually Pleiad partialy or 
compltlely below ground Tie 
rottangular panais-srg 
designed forsFiopfabris^tign 
r.?n □ IdrfD aoalc h&aia. 

Engineer support i$required 
for fabrication anc 
installation. This bunker 
provide* (tacillant protection, 
especially if sandbags flrfr 

flocked Or l-a-onc □ irth ii 

puihad up againstIh-a walls. 

Whan ujHpd pf cm vbiCi TaLi On 

bunker, the observation pprfe 
are enlarged '0 include firing 

pv'lv rt-iinrthn flaa, 



Concrete arch bunker - 

The ooncrate arch bunkar is a 
four-soldier fighting posilio-n 
adapted from the ctncrole 
arch shallar iraler to 
paga 4 -D-fil. Th» burkar 

consists of thrae prtta&t 

reinforced concrete 
components; to 6-fcot high 
arch section, a rectangular 
p3Ch w4hs0ctijn. aid a 
Bern circular roof section. 

£-lgnlflCdriE englrtfttir *ypp*i-t 

is required to construct and 

■Tnh'k|.'J ■'■■'.■'i rI'■ i =>h L L*,. 

Fragmentation prpt^Ctidr is 
increased by placing a le^er of 
vu^ifb-RS-B -an-ainvt th» walk. 



SHELTERS 


Shelters are primarily constructed to protect soldiers, equipment, and supplies from enemy action 
and the weather. Shelters differ from fighting positions because there are usually no provisions 
for firing weapons from them. However, they are usually constructed near-or to supplement¬ 
fighting positions. When available, natural shelters such as caves, mines, or tunnels are used 
instead of constructing shelters. Engineers are consulted to determine suitability of caves and 
tunnels. The best shelter is usually one that provides the most protection but requires the least 
amount of effort to construct. Shelters are frequently prepared by support troops, troops making a 
temporary halt due to inclement weather, and units in bivouacs, assembly areas, and rest areas. 
Shelters are constructed with as much overhead cover as possible. They are dispersed and limited 
to a maximum capacity of about 25 soldiers. Supply shelters are of any size, depending on 
location, time, and materials available. Large shelters require additional camouflaged entrances 
and exits. 

All three types of shelters-below ground, aboveground, and cut-and-cover-are usually sited on 
reverse slopes, in woods, or in some form of natural defilade such as ravines, valleys, wadis, and 
other hollows or depressions in the terrain. They are not constructed in paths of natural drainage 
lines. All shelters require camouflage or concealment. As time permits, shelters are continuously 
improved. 
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Below ground shelters require the most construction effort but generally provide the 
highest level of protection from conventional, nuclear, and chemical weapons. 

Cu t-and-cover shel ters are partially dug into the ground and backfilled on top with as 
thick a layer of cover material as possible. These shelters provide excellent protection from the 
weather and enemy action. 

Above-ground shel ters provide the best observation and are easier to enter and exit than 
below ground shelters. They also require the least amount of labor to construct, but are hard to 
conceal and require a large amount of cover and revetting material. They provide the least 
amount of protection from nuclear and conventional weapons; however, they do provide 
protection against liquid droplets of chemical agents. Aboveground shelters are seldom used for 
personnel in forward combat positions unless the shelters are concealed in woods, on reverse 
slopes, or among buildings. Aboveground shelters are used when water levels are close to the 
ground surface or when the ground is so hard that digging a below ground shelter is impractical. 

The following shelters are suitable for a variety of uses where troops and their equipment require 
protection, whether performing their duties or resting. 


Tw0-s4ldier sleeping shelter 


l he design tor a two-soldior 
sleeping shelter is very 
o-impla, and is consiJuGied 
withoul engineer support. 
Culvert (actions uiad in the 
dssfcn are delivered In large 
quantities by duck or 
helicopter, end then ere hand- 
carried to specific Installation 
(He* byintindfrcJ occupants 
working in tonrhs of two. 
These shelters provide good 
protection J rgm direct -fire 
imjjdL caliber mortars {€0 and 
ffimir machine gun? below 
12.7-mrn size- indirect fire 
fragmental on, and grenades, 
With additional cover. th« 
protection level increases to 
include larger direct fire 

projBCtlle?- The tow p rofi I a of 
thn strict in 1 * rtlJlkflJt it Jl 

d if fie ull target to hit- 
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Amrtal cuhCTt ihflJtfl-, 

quickly constructed 

iiKjvbfl r'&uildr It kit ended ftr 

use in areas wheie personnel 
ate billtfod or wctk Jti 

conventional nonprotected 

buildings but need shelter in 
at* ol attack. Fur exempts, 

efaeltera are placEd cutside 
CtinvftnliorMi billets, d fling 
f tt-ilitias, and large artaa of 
IMng quirttr*. Ti# thaiiar It 
6 feet Jiigh jnd consiste of 
two idwk of 5-5-nallon drums 
with about j 4-foot s-pan 
iHlwetin i-qw?. Two by four 
Eluds r measuring 4 inches 
higher than the drums, ara 
ttwjenni in-aido aac-h drum- 
Tbe drums are thm filled with 

R-riil A ? by H tnp plfltn in 

connected to the 2 by 4 tludt 
lengthwise ihrc-ugh tbs 
bunker. The 6-tbot toirugated 
metal pipe halves ere bolted 
together and connected to the 
top plaint- A leyer uf 

sandbags is ulact d alona each 



row of drumi. To protect th& 
ends of the bunker., barrier 
well a ai9 erected 2 feel 
beyond the entrantss. 

Additiijn-ul prutoulioi'i \i 

provided on lhe side and end 


facing theprohabie direclion 
of atiack fay increasing 
aundbeg thickness. This 
shelter provides protection 
ogairot in«nan and small 
cilibsr diied ftre- wnppnra. 


Mstal shipping container shelter 


Largo motal chipping 

cen lei rare, iuch be 
ccnsolideteij dxp r Ut 
jCONEKj containers, are d5*d 
to meka elective sheiters- 
Tl-ete box-shaped containers, 
with internal dimensions of B 

teai long, 0 taut rviilv. and 9 
feat high, are apvly converted 
into protective command 
pnfltJi. mmnuinirjitiAil 

shelter^ trosp shelter*, bid 
stations, and she-ters for 
criiioelsupplies. Because the 
CON EJt container 5 tleer ie 
S t'onger then its root, it is 
iiWfrllcd to F?|i?t mori hlast 
erd provide more ovftih-ftad 

CCirgr Llthruph ^ItA JtilALtAMfi 

semotiTies constructed above 
ground, it isees»r to 
Construct it belowground by 
placing the diverted CDNEX 
centeirer in a hole half its 
nElgin and then covering lu 
noaf with earth. 
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Airtianspartabla asteuH s-h^lt-er 


The ■irtrensparlnble assault 
ah-altor ip -a profbricebpd 

p^VMtid structure tuiubl4 for 
a con mend past or fve 
direction comer (FDQ. It a 

nnwirl numplHtnlp nunmllArl 

fexcipt for the reofj from site 
ic pile ib The mstlcpl ^iiujnlan 
JdAundi Bets hue of ii$ 
lepered walls, it i-s easily 
lemoved from tha flrcund by 
helicopter. 

The well* and fleer ere udj«II> 
prefibricBte-d in rapr snap* an-e 
chan tru^kad qi Hqvpi'i. 
issembled or diiiisemUed, 
to the «itB. The beJew flnojfid 
tit* »t SOrne-timerr rmoiv-atad 
with explosives and hand 
took. Thb- floor 1 Ar** ■* 
frxCivited 2 loot lengpr a>d 2 
feet wider th-in the actual 
floor arot, allowing work 
tpace durinp c&njtructJcfl. 
Fistirars provided a ling the 
rdgof of ojlgIi wall and thfr 

itoor allow the shelters 
iQmjontntato lock togetier 

■rVt-Q- h oornplcto iMlit, Tha 
walli drop below the Flooi 
i4ctbn 50 th* flosr acts be a 
hrjira forttin hnttnm Arigp nf 



Ih-y Vfc(llli« pfc'Civtirttlrtg CpVHj-iO- 

Two largo straps completely 
oroued tho o-ti-ucKl uf-d., pkaotd 

durina construction. are used 
is attaching the banka to a 
helicopter iiftng took for 
shelttr pullou: end trsispcrt. 

The i >of kr CO lutiMiCiiC l-fj u iii 

larger then ths floor aacticn 
and it fabrieeied in th* rev 

□ru or at Iho orool-ian ailo 
Hie raof overlaps tha walli 
and supports itself on firm 

gj-minri rir>( on 


th* simitar walla. His ih*l1*r 

weJgls approAimalely 1,800 

pr>vnf* without th* rwf. Th* 
shelter is usually no more 
then 6 Vi fe*t Ikib, and the 
floor space is eesthar 100 
J^ubrft frtsf EmAuMtinn. 
assembly, backfilling, end 
uun Struct on ejI thn roof and 
entrance ire possible in texe 
than 10 hours with a rik- 

m*rnb*r craw 


Tjmbc r peat buried sieltar 

Tie timber post bur-fad shatter 
is a wood fnms support 
£l£ttirrtf0r Overhead cover 

iiwLhi icl-. ll i* uwiJ uuly m civil 

oi rock mplerial which 
rruintn rue thn n-rigijnjJ vnjtina I 
axcavation in any weather. 
Because it is below g/ound. 
the shelter provides-excellert 
piotKlon Ire in Indirect fire 
frag mental ion end direct firs. 
Tie grEate&tthreat to this 
$ IHUCTA** It direct hit* ad tbr 
n»f frCrtl irtdirfttt high 
exphojiua weapons. H^v^r, 
iT the ofertiend cover is 
properly constructed, this 
sheltercan sustain direct hits 

frrim r.nntmr.- hurrt tMAipniii 
aa large aaQ2 mm. Large 



shelters- ere made by joining 
s&wsl uniis to geiber 

HoW«W«r. ti l* ijiL-a vAl* &u\ 

effortrequred ia ii table., and 


it is very likely that angineare 
will have to ptouidesupport 

wiLl- [Miwvr Luulic unJ 

excavation eqLipment. 
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Modular timber frertio shelter 
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Module t niber frarra ihalten 
ir* dunned se tha nocfulBr 
uniti ere-EBaamblad For 
individual uu cr in 

tvnnintiliuiiiiijr Lmi ur rpiuru 
to provide the required ahaltsf 
nrM. Thfly urn aitlmr 
CDnetructKl above ground or 
partially Tha 

advantage of Hctinral 
thgllti^ u«d tar canmand 
pfljp-tji or -Bid atotiona i-a th* 

Tlftxiti'IFtV vi the thalter arsa 
that ia erovidec, Thnr altti 
land the>r*sKr*i to 
prefjbricrttonend 

Birturwortibinty I*v utnny 
tielhDopteu ancfpt fa tha 
iggi. Thg aririDpal 
disaJvBntiiii ii thfr d+flr^i of 
4kill raquirad inconrtruCtirm 
Iha iBctioiw Wn dial* nJitHj-otl 
lumbar or logs rf comMrthL^ 
length, itcnsitnling 
uiiyiiiHtrr flbBi>L4nC4 
l^perviaian. 



Timber fnniti burittd ylittUm- 


Th-a timtw fram* biviad 
thallar la limJkr to the 
modular tMtar pxcipt fgr tha 
tizr of Its- fltructu ral mevnHrL 
It ii not alrlrafltpQrtable when 
BBsaubtad. it Ji InstiltBd 
partially burkd or completely 
below ground, if desired. 
Below around, it pr-cvidaa 
excellent protect ion agairtl 
iitdJrad lira fragmentation 
and dir&Ct flr&. Tha overhead 

guvcir, wFihi 

constructed, atiieldB again-at 
indirect lira contact burst 
ahelfcs up 1o 82 mm, In meat 

£*141. tomfl dflgrnn nf 

engineer tuppoH it aeeded f« 
gonsiructlon aid Installation. 



■£\Sr \ g-,-: 
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Aboveground cavity wdl uliuliur 


An abovearound cavily-wsll 
e h<tI ^jr provides protection 
quarters far abcut 12 roldrars 
where below ground 
construction is not possible 
■dun Iri hign wntqr tAhlA*. 

rocky ground., and other 
lectors. Tie design U madtj of 
s tt-inch trick foundation s^b 
end 3- fool thick earth-fill ad 
wall*, Overhead cover i? 
provided bv lavnrs of 
sandbags or about 1 Vi feet of 
IOdh Barth supported on 
hfrBvy stringers. beavrs r and 
pOch. It inquiiD; -a hifh 
degree of vn^inser effort; tut., 
whap properly constricted 
and cd mouflagedr the roof 
provides good t+=c:ici n 
against all ind ircct firs 
nr-npnntiilnfl HzniflJIflr rhAn 1 fi? 
mm or artillery contact burit 

4iivli^. 



Ctool frame/f^bi io-covciod shellei 


A etEsI frame/fahric-couared 

triaiUr- because or itE 
flun.ibiliiy r provides 
tiqniFic jntfy morn prcifi-cti-a a 
from conventional wssponi 
thsnstrucruFfl* ionelrucled 
from Umbir nr concrete 
material j. The samielliptical- 
shap*d flhtltAr ie m-adc of f*ur 

steed sin msni*—interior 
framsa r end francs, 
longitudinal bracts and pipe 
connectors Thpfrhma is 

■QovorDd with n flujiitJc fabric 

cover. Theendsnd interior 
Ire mat are fabricated from 
steel tubing formed into an 
ellipl aroh, A straight 

aaatitin of cubing is waldo-d to 
each el the two tides at the 
bottom of the arch. 



End hamaj are braced 
varti-cslly end horizontally ta 

provide support for the fabric 

coufliing 41- tho end-s af the 

ahaltsr. Fojr longitudinal 
braces hold The irsm^i m 
placeend prevent the shelter 


from collsjsing. The 'lexible 

Fabric ccvtr supporting th-o 
soil backfill is a two-ply.. 
rmopr-anfl-Goatod nylon fabric 

^irfiidd surfacememoraneT- 
17J. f th^;htdt?r is buried 
with At lnflG.t 1 V? font ~hf ftrti 


cover, it cjn suiviva s-mab 

^-UIiLHV-I bu>*L IIPJI Ltil ZpI Phdll-B 

|5£ mrn or loss), and delay 

ruriLuuitfdiuiii drlillury almlli 
62 rmnj b-jiplnding in the 
ground 16 feet Wm -he 

■ tri 1 rti.irqi 


Hardened frame/fabhc sheltsr 

A hardened frame/fahrie 
ahefte r orovides- sacel ent 
projection from convantional 
end noCfeer weapons. When 
equipped; -wiirt a Beales 
vertical and buried 

with at least d af Bail 

cover, this shelter survives 
shock and airblest loadings at 
s 30-pounda per square inch 
{pti) nuclear over pressure 
range. In addlilun. a Ngh Itvul 
cf inital radifltien protecticn 
ii propid-ad. Furti-Br, the 
Eheltar survives contact 
burets of modiuri orti lory 
Ehell*^ 52 mnn or less). 
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Rectangular fabric/frame shelter 
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A rectangular fabric/Ira une 
rfieltir is Suitable for b 
command and control cent&r, 
iroop ihellar, ormeJi;al 
facility AlLmlnum-ar ststil 
franiB mambers ars GPv^rtd 
villi T 17 jJrfiftJ-d flur-fnc* 
membrane forsippoding st 
l^a&t 1 Va test of (Oil caver. A 
partially or lully buripJ shelter 
survive jn &ll cdhIbc: buret 
nc-rur shals (S3 mm or 1*5*1 
End del my fuze medium 
artillery sr^iLs bi mm or 
la&si exploding in the gr'QUlid 
1 5 from the shells r. 



Concrete ordl iStrllvr 


A ccncrvte nrgh 3 hollar H 

jiof^bricated from + loci 
ong arch aactiona and 

vOO-ltrucled lu my iQiifjfh 

squired. Basic archervid 
tectar component* *r« irucK 
■>r attrAnspcrtablo, Engineers 
required to fabricate the 
shatter components, but 
Iltfimblv Btthoitte reqiiirhn 

no 9^inoBr Technical support 
other than nicauatiDn and 
Eftlhp equipment. The shelter 
i* buried with at least 4 feet 
of Girth overhead ccvor, It 
<-dii iurvivu a mudiLipi artillery 
*hell (1G2 mm nr leail qr a 
dqJevfiije (hell exploding b 

1 «Ot rrom tlH atiuutivid. 



Mfltll pip4 erch aheltqr - 

The meteJ pipe arch shelter i* 
identical in aize to the 
concrete arch shelter an c usee 
the ttint one w^lj. The arch 
(GClian ii made of seven 1 2 - 
IOuL lung rairrugsied 
galveuiied steel piste* of 
diffti'ing curi'Htu'p btltul 
biyeiherelong ms 
l^figkudinel joints. Protection 
provided by tiiia msitpr is the 
same as thel for :lle ton crate 
flrali very little 

f refection fiam fragment* 

«|J bl-nal in prqviUud UOtll lilt 

tack'ill and cow mats rid J art 

in plEPB. 



PROTECTIVE WALLS 
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Several basic types of walls are constructed to satisfy various weather, topographical, tactical, 
and other military requirements. The walls range from simple ones, constructed with hand tools, 
to more difficult walls requiring specialized engineering and equipment capabilities. 

Protection provided by the walls is restricted to stopping fragment and blast effects from near- 
miss explosions of mortar, rocket, or artillery shells; some direct fire protection is also provided. 
Overhead cover is not practical due to the size of the position surrounded by the walls. In some 
cases, modification of the designs shown will increase nuclear protection. The wall's 
effectiveness substantially increases by locating it in adequately-defended areas. The walls need 
close integration with other forms of protection such as dispersion, concealment, and adjacent 
fighting positions. The protective walls should have the minimum inside area required to perform 
operational duties. Further, the walls should have their height as near to the height of the 
equipment as practical. 


Earth walls- 

Ear:h wsl[s arp constructed 
entirely uf tumfimlvij 

sanhf ill The sides hewn all 
slaps (oi45 degrees^ 

therefore a l*rgp pruu and 
constant mainteriiirlCd are 
required, psrljcularlv in 
Locartiorn with high rainfall 
rpt«E. A waterproof covering 
or sandbag* are 
recommended to ttabiSze this 
typo of protsotivs w&IL 



Earth wall with revetment 

Anearlh wall with a 
revotmsnt is a wall 
constructed of soil placed at a 
1:1 slope against a revetment- 
Norrtiallv r the reustmant is 
located on the inside of the 
wall A 9 doge at pDEsibla tu 
the protected equipment. The 
wall J s hiijht iihvuld bo- at 
least eqjal to the equipment 

protected. 
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S-ail-cmenl wall 


^ aoU-ctm^nl wall provide 

berttii protection fiom 
fr&fl manta, raquirei letinraa 
fcr the portion, and if more 
permanent than tha Barth 
wall. Tha wail requires qpscisl 
Oquipmim to construct orm* 

anJ pmpRr& th* roil-c«-mant 
miBtutfl. A rrav-slendJng wall 
wl:h a 1:10 slope it 
enriitructad u*ing t mixture 
cf 5ns pm pflUland cement 
weight] wth 10 parti of 
soil [bv weighty 



R ni I hi n Wl 11 with lo-g rnvgtmerit ■ 


Sail bin walls with fide 
reietm^iti! conatfuctad Tom 
(Of*. dinetltiwierf limber, 
pl^W*BC, nr □□rmostod wnutMt 
effectivel* dataat fieomentB, 
With a minimum th-ckneiacf 
1 foat r thfl walltttapsmall 
*raa artillery fragments 
mertar. and rteMr abells 
BKpInriii^j Aft j^I^h be I 
Irortl tha wallq. 



Soil bln wall with timber revetment 
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Plywood portable wall 


A small portable wait made 
from plywood or cerrugmd 
metsl i«- designed for vt* 
around juppli^ or tquhpment 
euchas generators, POL, and 
ammunlUon. The wall slop* 
mortar ihell fragmsnta 
( 5 ^.plading c-oiq ajS lost. 

The wall is braced with 4- 
inch guy cable et both ends of 
onch ft-ffirtt will section to 
prevent the wall from blowing 
over by the him wav 4 - 



Steel larding nun, wall - 

fK Temporary vrull pih>U& Irotn 
steel landing mats not 
vMitqbl* for run way ua* mik«« 
an affective frftflmint sfield- 
The mats are placed st laaat 

t foot ppnrt t>t rnmtriJBted in 

the d A r th*py- Th* landing 
mat wall a properly anchored 
to the ground bo aircraft 
movements or blur offsets 
nv-l 11 not blow it ever. The table 
□ n page ^-40 provides 
shielding effectiveness of the 

MBA 1 atiel Lending mal. 



Shieitifng of MSA ? Larding Mats 


^ercenl Foments Sttippid at (ited 


Wfapon 

5 Ft 

ia ft 

20 ft 

50 1 

31-lro malar 

% 

95 

98- LOD 

9-1-DO 

flE-nm iraiar 

% 

9&-1M 

3s LDt 

£ 

1 - 1 

4 2 m martar 

7fi- 

R? 

91 

■JS 

10/ fnn OKtet 

?D 

IS 

£3 

% 

l^Umrn rurrar 

y* 

BMHO 

96-JCC 

as-i:4> 

1 ?2 mm rcoli^t 

— 


70 

7& 
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Korlable precast concrete wall 
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A ptrtflhlfl precsst edmcnete 
wall pr Ovid be a versatile 
portable, and durabb mv^11 fer 
protecting ossantiah 
isguOmtnt living qtarlfrt, 
hospital*, acministmliori 

builijj|iys r Ufi-J parh-EftJ 

vehicles. itsmodular 

Qlldti Liiliuri F-mriniLs U wide 

variety of cor figurations and 

4ipplifi«^n3. Thi YtiW id-made 

cf e-inch thi£h r S--foGt long 
iviiifurcad concrete parols 
supported hytwn r.+.nr.rnta 
footings Protect i o n provided 
15 leas tlan 1 -foot thick toil 
b>n walls, but i=- improved by 
-Stacking sand beg s against the 
Outer -face of the panoia. 



Coat- in-placo concrete wall 


i CEWt-in-place concrntA wall 
provides amelia it p r ote;tion 

hut MfJLilrAfi. kIci I L=hH workers; 

and ipacial tiguipmenr nt th] 
construction site. Ae wiih (.liii 
porta bio concrete wall 

prnu nii«jt*y da-tcribod,. 

proticfion ia grontiy improved 
by piecing a layer of sandbags 

Egxtiiat the cutoridv^l 

s^rfEces 



Portable asphalt armor panels 


Portable JsphiH armor panels 
ere used for siding cm 
huildingsor s< protective 
panels tor military e(|ul|pirien[ 
end vehicles. Panels are 2 fart 
widt by G feat long and Z and 
4 inchflB :hi*k EngjnDQr 
troops are reqjircd to 
cgnilrud the pnne .5 and 
properly prepare the asphalt 
pninLiiTt The thin panels stop 
fragments from mortar shells 
exploding 3 ft font sway: the 
thicker panels at a distance of 
B feat. 
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CHAPTER 5 

SPECIAL OPERATIONS AND SITUATIONS 



T lie two bask operations in voLvinff U 3 force deployment 
iya ^ iw bin ttd an d co n tingcncy. Carr. b I n. 4 £J.i n [ 1 m rn i.irm ft 
are enacted in areas where US t'vtui'A arc already established* 
eiich ae NATO jl:= k.LlinEi^i Where few ur utt USJ .iiMl.^lbiilanfr 

. , ftiiat, usually in undeveloped region?, tiLJiilingency opcra- 
tbna are planned. In bcr,h cases. survivability misfi ujifi will 
re-qnine iniensiv r e ensi neer $upport in all types ofwr:ain md 
o li tn a le. Each environment 1 s ad v e n l h*; h h h i lJ d La advantages 
a:e adapted Uj o trvi vabiluy pi aiming, designing, r*nd 
cun sl-nu: Ling positions. Figh:ing and positions in 

j inglthL, [in mj r] Liiii vina ateas* JeseilB* cold p and urban 

areas require r>uecid tzeA knowledge, akiih. lec'iniqiiflH, ind 
equiptnerl. This diopter presorts characteristics of bve 
e n v i rr n m on ts which i mptit I on u irv i ^ ability mie c ion s and 
da scribes t Ii e- ccnditmr-s ^Mp^r^d dnrmg cum hi. nut! .-Lilf] 
oAntiiiffcncy or-erationt, 

SPECIAL TERRAIN ENVIRONMENTS 
JUNGLES 

Jungles are humid, tropic areas with a dense growth of trees and 
vegetation. Visibility is typically less than 100 feet, and 
areas are sparsely populated. Because mounted infantry and armor 
operations are limited in jungle areas, individual and crew- 
served weapons fighting position construction and use receive 
additional emphasis. While jungle vegetation provides excellent 
concealment from air and ground observation, fields of fire are 
difficult to establish. Vegetation does not provide adequate 
cover from small caliber direct fire and artillery indirect fire 
fragments. Adequate cover is available, though, if positions are 
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located using the natural ravines and gullies produced by 
erosion from the area's high annual rainfall. 

The few natural or locally-procurable materials which are 
available in jungle areas are usually limited to camouflage use. 
Position construction materials are transported to these areas 
and are required to be weather and rot resistant. When shelters 
are constructed in jungles, primary consideration is given to 
drainage provisions. Because of high amounts of rainfall and 
poor soil drainage, positions are built to allow for good, 
natural drainage routes. This technique not only prevents 
flooded positions but, because of nuclear fallout washing down 
from trees and vegetation, it also prevents positions from 
becoming radiation hot spots. 

Other considerations are high water tables, dense undergrowth, 
and tree roots, often requiring above-ground level protective 
construction. A structure used in areas where groundwater is 
high, or where there is a low- pressure resistance soil, is the 
fighting position platform, depicted below. This platform 
provides a floating base or floor where wet or low pressure 
resistance soil precludes standing or sitting. The platform is 
constructed of small branches or timber layered over cross- 
posts, thus distributing the floor load over a wider area. As 
shown in the following illustrations, satisfactory rain shelters 
are quickly constructed using easily-procurable materials such 
as ponchos or natural materials. Field Manual 90-5 provides 
detailed information on jungle operations. 
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Poneho sh&ftari: 
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&INtiLt hUNCHO 


A hastyshaHtff is mad* by suspending the 
poncho from Low underbrush. Due- to its 
simplicity,!! tan be aasilyaraelsd at night, 

capnaiaty if haavy atrinqn huva nlrindy 

iHor ti^d tpthB corners q 1 the poncha. 



This -it another heaty ahelter pitched 
canopy fashion r 



This is <1 hasty shelter using a po-n-the a na 
benches for spread9r bare. 



This low SlIhPUOTEP shtfUer can be used 
while improving fighting pojitiona. It can 
he tawertd by nimaving thdupright 
supports 



DOUBLE POhCHO 


Two ponchos fastened logs! bar wili shelter 
tour QDidien tram the rein . Exlra ponchos 
can b*uaadas ground shorts- 



Tbe following type uf aiieltei may be used 
for t tonger stay in itufa se;ura area*. A 

sleeping pisiform and foOErSJI protect 

from dampnaiB ond insects. 



MOUNTAINOUS AREAS 

Characteristics of mountain ranges include rugged, poorly 
trafficable terrain, steep slopes, and altitudes greater than 
1,600 feet. Irregular mountain terrain provides numerous places 
for cover and concealment. Because of rocky ground, it is 
difficult and often impossible to dig below ground positions; 
therefore, boulders and loose rocks are used in aboveground 
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construction. Irregular fields of fire and dead spaces are 
considered when designing and locating fighting positions in 
mountainous areas. 

Reverse slope positions are rarely used in mountainous terrain; 
crest and near-crest positions on high ground are much more 
common. Direct fire weapon positions in mountainous areas are 
usually poorly concealed by large fields of fire. Indirect fire 
weapon positions are better protected from both direct and 
indirect fire when located behind steep slopes and ridges. 

Another important design consideration in mountain terrain is 
the requirement for substantial overhead cover. The adverse 
effects of artillery bursts above a protective position are 
greatly enhanced by rock and gravel displacement or avalanche. 
Construction materials used for both structural and shielding 
components are most often indigenous rocks, boulders, and rocky 
soil. Often, rock formations are used as structural wall 
components without modification. Conventional tools are 
inadequate for preparing individual and crew-served weapons 
fighting positions in rocky terrain. Engineers assist with light 
equipment and tools (such as pneumatic jackhammers) delivered to 
mountain areas by helicopter. Explosives and demolitions are 
used extensively for positions requiring rock and boulder 
removal. Field Manual 90-6 provides detailed information on 
mountain operations. 

In areas with rocky soil or gravel, wire cages or gabions are 
used as building blocks in protective walls, structural walls, 
and fighting positions. Gabions are constructed of lumber, 
plywood, wire fence, or any suitable material that forms a 
stackable container for soil or gravel. 

The two-soldier mountain shelter is basically a hole 7 feet 
long, 3 ^ feet wide, and 3 ^ feet deep. The hole is covered with 
6--to 8-inch diameter logs with evergreen branches, a shelter 
half, or local material such as topsoil, leaves, snow, and twigs 
placed on top. The floor is usually covered with evergreen 
twigs, a shelter half, or other expedient material. Entrances 
can be provided at both ends or a fire pit is sometimes dug at 
one end for a small fire or stove. A low earth parapet is built 
around the position to provide more height for the occupants. 

DESERTS 

Deserts are extensive, arid, arid treeless, having a severe lack 
of rainfall and extreme daily temperature fluctuations. The 
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terrain is sandy with boulder-strewn areas, mountains, dunes, 
deeply-eroded valleys, areas of rock and shale, and salt 
marshes. Effective natural barriers are found in steep slope 
rock formations. Wadis and other dried up drainage features are 
used extensively for protective position placement. 

Designers of fighting and protective positions in desert areas 
must consider the lack of available natural cover and 
concealment. The only minimal cover available is through the use 
of terrain masking; therefore, positions are often completed 
above ground. Mountain and plateau deserts have rocky soil or 
"surface chalk" soil which makes digging difficult. In these 
areas, rocks and boulders are used for cover. Most often, 
parapets used in desert fighting or protective positions are 
undesirable because of probable enemy detection in the flat 
desert terrain. Deep-cut positions are also difficult to 
construct in soft sandy areas because of wall instability during 
excavations. Revetments are almost always required, unless 
excavations are very wide and have gently sloping sides of 45 
degrees or less. Designing over-head cover is additionally 
important because nuclear explosions have increased fallout due 
to easily displaced sandy soil. 

Indigenous materials are usually used in desert position 
construction. However, prefabricated structures and revetments 
for excavations, if available, are ideal. Metal culvert 
revetments are quickly emplaced in easily excavated sand. 
Sandbags and sand-filled ammunition boxes are also used for 
containing backsliding soil. Therefore, camouflage and 
concealment, as well as light and noise discipline, are 
important considerations during position construction. Target 
acquisition and observation are relatively easy in desert 
terrain. Field Manual 90-3 provides detailed information on 
desert operations. 


COLD REGIONS 

Cold regions of the world are characterized by deep snow, 
permafrost, seasonally frozen ground, frozen lakes and rivers, 
glaciers, and long periods of extremely cold temperatures. 
Digging in frozen or semifrozen ground is difficult with 
equipment, and virtually impossible for the soldier with an 
entrenching tool. When possible, positions are designed to take 
advantage of below ground cover. Positions are dug as deep as 
possible, then built up. Fighting and protective position 
construction in snow or frozen ground takes up to twice as long 
as positions in unfrozen ground. Also, positions used in cold 
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regions are affected by wind and the possibility of thaw during 
warming periods. An unexpected thaw causes a severe drop in the 
soil strength which creates mud and drainage problems. Positions 
near bodies of water, such as lakes or rivers, are carefully 
located to prevent flooding damage during the spring melt 
season. Wind protection greatly decreases the effects of cold on 
both soldiers and equipment. The following areas offer good wind 
protection: 

• Densely wooded areas. 

• Groups of vegetation; small blocks of trees or shrubs. 

• The lee side of terrain elevations. (The protected zone 
extends horizontally up to three times the height of the 
terrain elevation). 

• Terrain depressions. 

The three basic construction materials available in cold region 
terrain are snow, ice, and frozen soil. Positions are more 
effective when constructed with these three materials in 
conjunction with timber, stone, or other locally-available 
materials. 

Snow 

Dry snow is less suitable for expedient construction than wet 
snow because it does not pack as well. Snow piled at road edges 
after clearing equipment has passed densities and begins to 
harden within hours after disturbance, even at very low 
temperatures. Snow compacted artificially, by the wind, and 
after a brief thaw is even more suitable for expedient shelters 
and protective structures. A uniform snow cover with a minimum 
thickness of 10 inches is sufficient for shelter from the 
weather and for revetment construction. Blocks of uniform size, 
typically 8 by 12 by 16 inches, depending upon degree of 
hardness and density, are cut from the snow pack with shovels, 
long knives (machetes), or carpenter's saws. The best practices 
for constructing cold weather shelters are those adopted from 
natives of polar regions. 

The systematic overlapping block-over-seam method ensures stable 
construction. "Caulking" seams with loose snow ensures snug, 
draft-free structures. Igloo shelters in cold regions have been 
known to survive a whole winter. An Eskimo-style snow shelter, 
depicted below, easily withstands above-freezing inside 
temperatures, thus providing comfortable protection against wind 
chill and low temperatures. Snow positions are built during 
either freezing or thawing if the thaw is not so long or intense 
that significant snow melt conditions occur. Mild thaw of 
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temperatures 1 or 2 degrees above freezing are more favorable 
than below-freezing temperatures because snow conglomerates 
readily and assumes any shape without disintegration. Below- 
freezing temperatures are also necessary for snow construction 
in order to achieve solid freezing and strength. If water is 
available at low temperatures, expedient protective structures 
are built by wetting down and shaping snow, with shovels, into 
the desired forms. 


Ice 

The initial projectile-stopping capability of ice is better than 
snow or frozen soil; however, under sustained fire, ice rapidly 
cracks and collapses. Ice structures are built in the following 
three ways: 

Layer-by-layer freezing by water. This method produces the 
strongest ice but, compared to the other two methods, is more 
time consuming. Protective surfaces are formed by spraying water 
in a fine mist on a structure or fabric. The most favorable 
temperature for this method is--10 to --15 degrees Celsius with 
a moderate wind. Approximately 2 to 3 inches of ice are formed 
per day between these temperatures (1/5-inch of ice per degree 
below zero). 


tsAmto snaw aftcffcf 
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Freezing ice fragments into layers by adding water. This method 
is very effective and the most frequently used for building ice 
structures. The ice fragments are about 1-inch thick and 
prepared on nearby plots or on the nearest river or water 
reservoir. The fragments are packed as densely as possible into 
a layer 8 to 12 inches thick. Water is then sprayed over the 
layers of ice fragments. Crushing the ice fragments weakens the 
ice construction. If the weather is favorable (-10 to -15 
degrees Celsius with wind), a 16- to 24-inch thick ice layer is 
usually frozen in a day. 

Laying ice blocks. This method is the quickest, but requires 
assests to transport the blocks from the nearest river or water 
reservoir to the site. Ice blocks, laid and overlapped like 
bricks, are of equal thickness and uniform size. To achieve good 
layer adhesion, the preceding layer is lightly sprayed with 
water before placing a new layer. Each new layer of blocks 
freezes onto the preceding layer before additional layers are 
placed. 


Frozen Soil 

Frozen soil is three to five times stronger than ice, and 
increases in strength with lower temperatures. Frozen soil has 
much better resistance to impact and explosion than to steadily- 
acting loads--an especially valuable feature for position 
construction purposes. Construction using frozen soil is 
performed as follows: 

• Preparing blocks of frozen soil from a mixture of water and 
aggregate (icecrete). 

• Laying prepared blocks of frozen soil. 

• Freezing blocks of frozen soil together in layers. 

Unfrozen soil from beneath the frozen layer is sometimes used to 
construct a position quickly before the soil freezes. Material 
made of gravel-sand-silt aggregate wetted to saturation and 
poured like portland cement concrete is also suitable for 
constructing positions. After freezing, the material has the 
properties of concrete. The construction methods used are 
analogous to those using ice. Fighting and protective positions 
in arctic areas are constructed both below ground and above 
ground. 

Below ground positions. When the frost layer is one foot or 
less, fighting positions are usually constructed below ground, 
as shown. Snow packed 8 to 9 feet provides protection from 
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sustained direct fire from small caliber weapons up to and 
including the Soviet 14.5-mm KPV machine gun. When possible, 
unfrozen excavated soil is used to form parapets about 2-foot 
thick, and snow is placed on the soil for camouflage and extra 
protection. For added frontal protection, the interior snow is 
reinforced with a log revetment at least 3 inches in diameter. 
The outer surface is reinforced with small branches to initiate 
bullet tumble upon impact. Bullets slow down very rapidly in 
snow after they begin to tumble. The wall of logs directly in 
front of the position safely absorbs the slowed tumbling bullet. 

Overhead cover is constructed with 3 feet of packed snow placed 
atop a layer of 6-inch diameter logs. This protection is 
adequate to stop indirect fire fragmentation. A layer of small, 
2-inch diameter logs is placed atop the packed snow to detonate 
quick fuzed shells before they become imbedded in the snow. 

Aboveground positions. If the soil is frozen to a significant 
depth, the soldier equipped with only an entrenching tool and ax 
will have difficulty digging a fighting position. Under these 
conditions (below the tree line), snow and wood are often the 
only natural materials available to construct fighting 
positions. The fighting position is dug at least 20 inches deep, 
up to chest height, depending on snow conditions. Ideally, 
sandbags are used to revet the interior walls for added 
protection and to prevent cave-ins. If sandbags are not 
available, a lattice frame-work is constructed using small 
branches or if time permits, a wall of 3-inch logs is built. 
Overhead cover, frontal protection, and side and rear parapets 
are built employing the same techniques described in chapter 4. 
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It is approximately ten times faster to build above-ground snow 
positions than to dig in frozen ground to obtain the same degree 
of protection. Fighting and protective positions constructed in 
cold regions are excavated with combined methods using hand 
tools, excavation equipment, or explosives. Heavy equipment use 
is limited by traction and maneuverability. Explosives are an 
expedient method, but require larger quantities than used in 
normal soil. Crater formation from surface bursts of explosives 
is possible and creates craters of a given depth and radius 
based on the information in the first table below. Crater 
formation by charges placed in boreholes is a function of charge 
depth and charge weight as shown in the second table. A 15- or 
40-pound shaped charge creates boreholes as indicated in the 
following table. 


Grater Dili winterr (Surltxw Dvlutiifiterr) 


Crater deplh, ft 
Crater radiae, fl 


snow 

1.2 *fi 
2.0 { fi ¬ 


les Fioiwi Ground 
0 9 *fi~ 0.E fi~ 
16*/5T 1.4 


Notes: (w) equate chargs weight in pc unde (untamed) 
Verify calculation with test shots. 
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Crater Dmensten (ifsteg Borehotes) 



snow 

Ice 

FfCaehG pound 

Depth erf charge, ft 

4.0 *fiT 

3.0 yw 

2 5 tjzr 

Crater depth, ft 

S.t \jTw 

3.3 yw. 

21 

Crater radius, ft 

3-3 

3.9 JvT 

31 


Notes: (w) equals ctiarge weight in pounds (unlempedj 


Verify calculations with feet chots. 

SPECIAL COLD REGION POSITIONS 

DcjiiiuuiiLeiJ TOW uuU iifidtliiiK gun pusiliuiH Insuujir- 


A platform of plywood 4# 1 
timber is conetrucbd to the 
rear of th» frontal troic^iion 
to provide a eel id base from 
which to employ the gune. 
Overhead cover ie usually 
offset from the fring position 
because of the diffbuHy of 
diggng both the frhg and 
protective posit ion e together 
n the enow. The protective 
position should have at least 
3 feet of packed oiow ae 
cover. Thfr figlitng |»cition 
should have snow packed 8 to 
9 fcd thick few frontal, and at 
least 2 feet thick for side 
protection as ehown. 
bndiage are used to revet 
the nterkr Wfllls for adefed 
protection and to prevent 
cave-ms. However, packed 
mow, rocks, 4*rich diameter 
logs, or anmirtition cane 

filbd w ilti tnuw av 

Bometinee used to complete 
the frontal and overhead 
protection, ae- well » eide and 
rear parapete. 
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Individual fighting position j n BkWW 


hoit»iw fir nd ividuab oro- 

conetiucted bv ulachg 

IKKhnri mn <v m hitfifv ndn nf 

a tree and extending the enow 
parapet S to 9 feet to the 
front, as illustrated. The side 
and rear parapets are 
constructed of a contnuouc 
enow mound, a minrnwn of 
2 feet wide, and high enough 
to iwxitKt the- eoUie-r^c- hud, 



Snun tLer.cll with wuud luvuLmura I 


h deep enow, trenches and 
weapon poertbrrc are 
excavated to the d inencione 

outIHed h chapter 4 . 

HnvhAvr.r, ihIhk itiA Rtvtw if> 

well packed and frozen, 
revetment is requred. In 

(nov too du Bovw> to poim H 

the requfred ebpth 
excavation, enow walls are 
utudl ly mntflmi;l#d, The walk; 
ae nade of compacted enow, 
revetted, and at leaet Gf /2 feet 
thick. The table on page 5-f2 
conhnc ctww vw-gll 
conetructkn requrenents. 
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Siiuw Deiisily 
{Ib/cuft} 

Projectiles 

Muzzle 

Velocity 

Penetration, ft 

Fbquired 
Minimum 
Thickness, ft 

18.0 -25.0 

Grenade frag (HE) 


2.0 

3.0 

11 2 -13.0 

556 mm 

3,250 

3.8 

4.4 

17.4 -23.7 

5 56 mm 

3,250 

2 3 

2j6 

11 2 -13.1 

762 mm 

2,750 

13.0 

15.0 

17.1 -23.7 

7.62 mm 

2,7*0 

Si 

G.t 1 

255 -28.7 

762 mm 

2,750 

5.0 

5J0 

19J9 -24J9 

12.7 mm 

2,910 

6.4 

/ .4 

28 1 -31.2 

77.5 mm 

/u mm HEAT 

900 

6.0 

H.0 

8.0 

17j5 

312 -34.9 

70 nun MEAT 

900 

8.7 -10.0 

13.0 

275 -34J9 

90 mm HEAT 

700 

9j5 -11.2 

14j5 


Notes. TIih® maltriahi UeyraUe under vaj^LdiitnJ frtr. PmehiLMi^ if vhi fur 
12.7 mm cr smaller are for sustamed fre (30 ccntriuous trrigs ri1:« a 
1 by 1 foot area), 

Penefration characteristics of Warsaw Pact ammunitions do nut differ 
significant^ from US court to it arte, 

Figure given for HEAT weapons are tor Soviet PRG-7 (70 mm) and 
United States M87 (90 mm) fved into nachrie-pached snow. 

Hgh explosive tpenades produce small, higi ve I ocity frag men-s which 
slop in about 2 test of p acke d snow. Effective protection from died fie 
is independent of delivery method, including newer machhe gmc ika 
the Soviet AGS-1 7f30 mm] or United States I1K 1©.^rV7a £40mm). 

Only armor penetrathg rountfe are effective. 

Shelters 

Shelters are constructed with a minimum expenditure of time and 
labor using available materials. They are ordinarily built on 
frozen ground or dug in deep snow. Shelters that are completely 
above ground offer protection against the weather and supplement 
or replace tents. Shelter sites near wooded areas are most 
desirable because the wood conceals the glow of fires and 
provides fuel for cooking and heating. Tree branches extending 
to the ground offer some shelter for small units or individual 
protective positions. 

Constructing winter shelters begins immediately after the halt 
to keep the soldiers warm. Beds of foliage, moss, straw, boards, 
skis, shelter halves, and ponchos are some times used as 
protection against ground materials dampness and cold. The 
entrance to the shelter, located on the side least exposed to 
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the wind, is close to the ground and slopes up into the shelter. 
Openings or cracks in the shelter walls are caulked with an 
earth and snow mixture to reduce wind effects. The shelter 
itself is constructed as low to the ground as possible. Any fire 
built within the shelter is placed low in fire holes and cooking 
pits. Although snow is windproof, a layer of insulating 
material, such as a shelter half or blanket, is placed between 
the occupant and the snow to prevent body heat from melting the 
snow. 


V/iynam tfhuluRf 


Th » oho-Iter » ooncrfruotcd 
easily and quickly when tw 
yound ie- too hard to dig and 
protection ie requved for a 
ctiort bivouac. The eheIter 
accommodateethree eohfliere 
and provkfee space for 
cookng. ^bout 25 evenpeen 
eapliige (£ to 3 nchee n 
diameter, 10 feet long) are 
cut. The I in be are left on the 
eaplfeige and are leaned 


cgaiwt a ^npll froo oo tho out 
ends extend about 7 feet ip 
iHfr trunk. The- out e-nde- art 
tied together amend the tree 
with a tend rope, wre, or 
other meaner The cpuurtd ende 
of the cap Inge are spaced 
about 1 loot apart and about 
7 feet from the baee of the 
tree. The branches on the 
outside of the wigwam are 
|;l-HU4ll ftdl aLpintfl the 


etpIngR. kimhiw nn ttiA 

nside are trinmed off and 
Disced on the outside to fill n 
ihe spaces. Shelter halves 
wanted aowd the outside 
nake the wigwam more 
wndproof, especially after it 
is covered with enow. A 
wigwam ie also constructed 
by lading the cut ende or the 
eaplnge together netead of 
tun ikg ihMn agaawt the- troo. 
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Ihieehefter bmad&Df the 
sme material as me wigwam 
(natiral cap Inge woven 
together and brueh). The 
eaplnge are placed agaret a 
rocK wall, a steep |illBldf r a 
(feadfall, or come other 

wckling vertkal «rfKfr,Dn 

the leeward side. The ende are 

okwc-d with ohotttr halvo-D or 

evenpeen branchee. 



aierter half 


Snov; cave 


huw uawtf arv madb b ^ 

bLrrowmg hto a mowd'ift 
and fadiimng a roan of the- 
dee rod ene. Thie shelter giwe 
good protect km ton freeing 
wfithiv find a nifwnini 

amoirvt of concea knervt. The 
entrance elopee upward for 
beet protect ion aga net cold 
ar penetration. Snow cavee 
are Lieu a I tv built lan^ enough 
lor H^rdleoldere n me 
coneictency of the enow 

prevents ua ve'ki. Two 
entrances are uaually used 

whilo- fho enow k> fuhtn cut of 

the cave; one entrance ^ 

mfillnrl with mnw wKah §ia 

cave is completed. Free h 
mow cavee are kept email to 
ire vent mettmg the ctruc hre. 
To allnw iiKnmhg ftvwdi nr, 
the dcor is not complete ly 
roaled. 
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Snow hole - 

Tfih mrw hnln k n Rnpln, 
om-eohflier eh&tter 

for protection aqaheta aiow 
storm n open, enow-covered 
teirafo. The soldiw dige a hole 

Snow pit- 

The enow pit ie dug vertical^ 
wifi entrench fog tools to 
form a ditch. The pit ie large 
enough for two or three 
eokJiere. Skie, poke, etichB, 
branches, she Iter hatvee, and 
€rtow are used ae rooltig. The 
foeide depth of til? pit ie deep 
c^wugh for hnoolhg arid 
reclfofog poertione. If the 

mnw k nnt rinAp hvii rjh, fin 

eidee of the pit can be made 
hicfier by addirtq snow walk. 
The roof ehould elope toward 
one end of the pit. 


of hrtrly length snri width with 
an entrench fog tool or hebuet. 
At a depth of about test, 
the eoldier iv&down h the 
hole and then dige in 


hhlnw ttvh nirfam, 
fillfog the orkjfoal ditch with 
stow fiat wae dug out, imtil 
only aemal breathing hole 
reman. 



Snowhouse with snow block walls 

The else and roof of a 
€nowhouse are em liar to 
these of a enow pit. The Will* 

in? m adb uf tnuw bluuhif wd 

are usually built to the 
coUiorV height. Snow piled 
on the outside sedl^cracke 

ml RfmnufbgAR Hia hnaicA. 



URBAN AREAS 


Survivability of combat forces operating in urban areas depends 
on the leader's ability to locate adequate fighting and 
protective positions from the many apparent covered and 
concealed areas available. Fighting and protective positions 
range from hasty positions formed from piles of rubble, to 
deliberate positions located inside urban structures. Urban 
structures are the most advantageous locations for individual 
fighting positions. Field Manual 90-10 contains detailed 
information on urban terrain operations. Urban structures are 
usually divided into groups of below ground and above-ground 
structures. 
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A detailed knowledge of the nature and location of below ground 
facilities and structures is of potential value when planning 
survivability operations in urban terrain. Typical underground 
street cross sections are shown in the figure below. 

Cross sections of streets 




Sewers are separated into sanitary, storm, or combined systems. 
Sanitary sewers carry wastes and are normally too small for 
troop movement or protection. Storm sewers, however, provide 
rainfall removal and are often large enough to permit troop and 
occasional vehicle movement and protection. Except for 
groundwater, these sewers are dry during periods of no 
precipitation. During rain-storms, however, sewers fill rapidly 
and, though normally drained by electrical pumps, may overflow. 
During winter combat, snow melt may preclude daytime below 
ground operations. Another hazard is poor ventilation and the 
resultant toxic fume build-up that occurs in sewer tunnels and 
subways. The conditions in sewers provide an excellent breeding 
ground for disease, which demands proper troop hygiene and 
immunization. 
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Subways tend to run under main roadways and have the potential 
hazard of having electrified rails and power leads. Passageways 
often extend outward from underground malls or storage areas, 
and catacombs are sometimes encountered in older sections of 
cities. 


Aboveground Structures 

Aboveground structures in urban areas are generally of two 
types: frameless and framed. 

Frameless structures. In frameless structures, the mass of the 
exterior wall performs the principal load-bearing functions of 
supporting dead weight of roofs, floors, ceilings; weight of 
furnishings and occupants; and horizontal loads. Frameless 
structures are shown below. 


Frametess htJhlitnj cFuf/tciatistiat 

MAiONRY 



piHSitiBfflBEaastiMia 


Snail, vertically 
aligned vrndowe 


Thicker 

towor-etory 

wafts 


CONCRETE 


WALL AND SLAB 


Co -1 hi lor 
room 
unit; 




-H 


Slflh flnna-tt 


SblHl 

end walls 


Bulldig face 
nearly all wridowe 



Building materials for frameless structures include mud, stone, 
brick, cement building blocks, and reinforced concrete. Wall 
thickness varies with material and building height. Frameless 
structures have thicker walls than framed structures, and 
therefore are more resistant to projectile penetration. Fighting 
from frameless buildings is usually restricted to the door and 
window areas. 
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Frameless buildings vary with function, age, and cost of 
building materials. Older institutional buildings, such as 
churches, are frequently made of stone. Reinforced concrete is 
the principal material for wall and slab structures (apartments 
and hotels) and for prefabricated structures used for commercial 
and industrial purposes. Brick structures, the most common type 
of frameless buildings, dominate the core of urban areas (except 
in the relatively few parts of the world where wood-framed 
houses are common). Close-set brick structures up to five 
stories high are located on relatively narrow streets and form a 
hard, shock-absorbing protective zone for the inner city. The 
volume of rubble produced by their full or partial demolition 
provides countless fighting positions. 

Framed structures. Framed structures typically have a skeletal 
structure of columns and beams which supports both vertical and 
horizontal loads. Exterior (curtain) walls are nonload bearing. 
Without the impediment of load bearing walls, large open 
interior spaces offer little protection. The only available 
refuge is the central core of reinforced concrete present in 
many of these buildings (for example, the elevator shaft). 
Multistoried steel and concrete-framed structures occupy the 
valuable core area of most modern cities. Examples of framed 
structures are shown in the following figure. 


Framed twifeting ch are tierie*re- c 


HEAVY CLAD 


LIGHT GLAD 


J 


Ftelatiwly 

onall 

wind owe 




ltd l.rJ ihlili l 


A 


iiiii 


Canilal 


Shaft 


fedment 


Central 


Re h Id reed 

concrete 

coLimne 


^^SQc-CJ' ST 

mjsgsrr ““ 



Slab flourc- 




Lwjfv rrmme 

on ground floor 


Prtflrinr M-nrlv nil 

glare or other thn material 


Material and Structural Characteristics 


Urban structures, frameless and framed, fit certain material 
generalities. The first table below converts building type and 
material into height/wall thicknesses. Most worldwide urban 
areas have more than 60 percent of their construction formed 
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from bricks. The relationship between building height and 
thickness of the average brick wall is shown in the second table 
below. 


Urban SjniGiurc i.'Jotcriof TfribArcesstf-ff 



Height 

Average Wall 

Building Mat$rivil 

Ittorias] 

Thickness, in 

Fra St mctuves 


Stone 

1-10 

30 

Brick 

1-3 

9 

nick 

3-8 

15 

Concrete block 

1-5 

8 

concrete, v^aN and slab 

1-10 

9- 1b 

Concrete, prefabricated 

1-3 

V 

Fra mad Structures 


Wood 

1-3 

1 

Steel (heavy dodding) 

3-10) 

E 

Concretefcteel (M^hi cladding) 

3-bO 

t-3 


Avvmyv flr/i/A Wstf rtuc&H&SS 


Flight WabThickness, in 

(stories) 


ISt 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Gth Gth 

11-* 





m 

10¥2 





13V'j 

10!* 



1 

14 V? 


111* 


IB* 

t>YZ 

HVi 


12V2 

13 V* 

1 SV's 

15 Vj 

141* 

13^ 1 2Va 

SPECIAL 

URBAN 

AREA POSITIONS 


Troop Protection 

After urban structures are classified as either frameless or 
framed, and some of their material characteristics are defined, 
leaders evaluate them for protective soundness. The evaluation 
is based on troop protection available and weapon position 
employment requirements for cover, concealment, and routes of 
escape. The table below summarizes survivability requirements 
for troop protection. 
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Survf/abifity Rzquwomente for Treopc rt ifrfyar Buikfwyge 
Require me nte Building Characteristics 

Guuer I. Proportion of walls to window 

jL V/all ennpoeition and t hickrwee 

o. Irtericr wall and partition compoeition and thicknsee 

4. Stair and elevator modulee 
Concealment 1. Proportion at walls to whdows 
Z Ventteg pattern 
o. Floor plan (horizontal and vertical) 

4. Star and elevator modules (framed hiqh-ree build nqs) 

Escape I. Floor plan (horizontal and vertical) 

5 Stair fnrl fllpuaW mnrtilRR 

Cover. The extent of building cover depends on the proportion of 
walls to windows. It is necessary to know the proportion of non- 
windowed wall space which might serve as protection. Frameless 
buildings, with their high proportion of walls to windows, 
afford more substantial cover than framed buildings having both 
a lower proportion of wall to window space and thinner (nonload 
bearing) walls. 

Composition and thickness of both exterior and interior walls 
also have a significant bearing on cover assessment. Frameless 
buildings with their strong weight-bearing walls provide more 
cover than the curtain wails of framed buildings. However, 
interior walls of the older, heavy-clad, framed buildings are 
stronger than those of the new, light-clad, framed buildings. 
Cover within these light-clad framed buildings is very slight 
except in and behind their stair and elevator modules which are 
usually constructed of reinforced concrete. Familiarity with the 
location, dimension, and form of these modules is vital when 
assessing cover possibilities. 

Concealment. Concealment considerations involve some of the same 
elements of building construction, but knowledge of the venting 
(window) pattern and floor plan is added. 

These patterns vary with type of building construction and 
function. Older, heavy-clad framed buildings (such as office 
buildings) frequently have as full a venting pattern as 
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possible, while hotels have only one window per room. In the 
newer, light-clad framed buildings, windows are sometimes used 
as a nonload bearing curtain wall. If the windows are all 
broken, no concealment possibilities exist. Another aspect of 
concealment undetected movement within the building depends on a 
knowledge of the floor plan and the traffic pattern within the 
building on each floor and from floor to floor. 

Escape. In planning for escape routes, the floor plan, traffic 
patterns, and the relationships between building exits are 
considered. Possibilities range from small buildings with front 
street exits (posing unacceptable risks), to high-rise 
structures having exits on several floors, above and below 
ground level, and connecting with other buildings as well. 

Fighting Positions 

Survivability requirements for fighting positions for 
individuals, machine guns, and antitank and antiaircraft weapons 
are summarized in the table below. 

Survrvatifify Requirements for Fightng Positions n tti&an Suitings 
Individual positions 1 , Wall composition and thickness of ijjper floors 
Z Roof composition and tiickness 

3. Floor and ceilhq composition and tibkness 
Machine glin positions 1. Wal I compocrtioci and thicknecc- 
2. Loco- terrain 

Antitank weapon 1. Wall composition and tiickness 

positions 

2. Room dmnensions and volume 

3. Function related iiterioc furnish iigs, and so forth 

4. Fields of fre (relative position of build rig) 

5. Ami iig distance 

6. Liie-of-sight 

Antiaircraft weapon 1, Roof composiicn and thickness 
positions 

2, rk-:c plan (horEocital and vertical) 

3. Lrie-of-siiht 

Individual fighting positions. An upper floor area of a 
multistoried building generally provides sufficient fields of 
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fire, although corner windows can usually encompass more area. 
Protection from the possibility of return fire from the streets 
requires that the soldier know the composition and thickness of 
the building's outer wall. Load bearing walls generally offer 
more protection than the curtain walls of framed buildings. 
However, the relatively thin walls of a low brick building (only 
two-bricks thick or 8 inches) is sometimes less effective than a 
15-inch thick nonload bearing curtain wall of a high-rise framed 
structure. 

The individual soldier is also concerned about the amount of 
overhead protection available. Therefore, the soldier needs to 
know about the properties of roof, floor, and ceiling materials. 
These materials vary with the type of building construction. In 
brick buildings, the material for the ceiling of the top floor 
is far lighter than that for the next floor down that performs 
as both ceiling and floor, and thus is capable of holding up the 
room's live load. 

Machine gun positions .Machine guns are usually located on the 
ground floor to achieve grazing fire. In brick buildings, the 
lower floors have the thickest walls and thus the greatest 
degree of cover. In frame buildings, walls are the same 
thickness on every floor and thus the ground floor provides no 
advantage. Another consideration is the nature of the local 
terrain. Should a building selected for a machine gun position 
lie over the crest of a hill, grazing fire is sometimes not 
possible from a ground floor. In such cases, depending on the 
area's slope angle, grazing fire is achieved only from a higher 
floor. 

Antitank weapon positions. The positioning of antitank weapons 
within buildings demands consideration of the critical need for 
cover. Buildings with fairly thick walls have rooms that are too 
small to permit firing of heavy antitank weapons, such as the 
TOW. Therefore, only the LAW, Dragon, and the 90-mm recoilless 
rifle (RCLR) are usually fired from these buildings. When 
antitank weapons are fired, backblast is present as illustrated 
below. 
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When weapons are fired in enclosed areas in structures, the 
following conditions are required: 

• The area must have a ceiling at least 7 feet high. Minimum 
floor sizes by weapon and type of construction are as shown 
in the table below. 

• Approximately 20 square feet of ventilation is necessary to 
the rear of the weapons. An open door normally provides 
adequate ventilation. 

• Small, loose objects and window/door glass are removed from 
the firing area. 

• Combustible material is removed from behind the weapon. 
Curtains and over-stuffed furniture out of the blast area 
are usually left in place to help absorb sound. 

• For ATGMs, vertical clearances between the bottom of the 
launch tube and the wall opening are 6 inches for TOW and 9 
inches for Dragon. 

• Occupants must be forward of the rear of the weapon and 
wear helmets and earplugs. 
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Minimum FJaorSize, it 



Franruj 

Masonry 

TOW 

20x 32 

20x20 

Dnfyun 

15X16 

lUX^U 

90mm RCIR 

15x16 

1DX20 

LAW 

7x12 

Mhiniin ol 171 ft 
tm back wall 


For heavy ATGMs (TOWS) designed for effectiveness up to 3,750 meters, there is an acute need 
to select light-clad framed buildings that have considerable fields of fire. 

Antiaircraft weapon positions. The deployment of antiaircraft 
weapons can also be related to a consideration of building 
characteristics. An ideal type of building for such deployment 
is a modern parking garage (one with rooftop parking). It offers 
sufficient cover, a circulation pattern favoring such weapons 
carried on light vehicles, and frequently offers good lines of 
sight. 


Other Planning Considerations 

Fighting and protective positions located inside urban buildings 
sometimes require upgrade or reinforcement. Prior to planning 
building modification, the following factors are considered: 

• Availability of materials such as fill for sandbags. 

• Transporting materials up stairwells and into attics. 

• Structural limitations of attics and upper level floors 
(dead load limitations). 

COMBINED OPERATIONS 

The United States maintains substantial forces in Europe for 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) operations and forces 
in Korea as part of the combined forces command (CFC). In these 
areas, established command and control arrangements permit 
detailed peacetime planning, base development, and host nation 
support agreements. In most potential combat theaters, however, 
international agreements with United States allies on principles 
and procedures do not exist or are only partially developed. In 
both types of possible theaters of operations, combat activities 
will involve combined operations with allied forces. 
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Interoperability is the capability of multinational forces to 
operate together smoothly. Commanders involved in combined 
survivability operations must have a knowledge of standing 
operating procedures (SOPS), standardization agreements 
(STANAGS), and any other procedural agreements made between 
forces. In addition, a commander should maximize training and 
use of equipment and supplies organic to friendly foreign 
forces. Host nation support agreements may provide equipment and 
indigenous labor for protective construction. These assets 
require full identification and use. Interoperability is 
discussed in FM 100-5. 

Terrain and climate characteristics of the following three NATO 
regions are critical to the survivability planner in Europe. 

ALLIED FORCES, NORTHERN EUROPE (AFNORTH) 

The Northern European Command, also known as Allied Forces, 
Northern Europe (AFNORTH), is made up of Norway, Denmark, and 
that portion of the Federal Republic of Germany north of the 
Elbe river. The climate of this area includes subarctic and 
arctic winters which, in some locales, 8 months out of the year. 
Terrain is generally very lightly wooded and susceptible to 
flooding in many areas. 

ALLIED FORCES, CENTRAL EUROPE (AFCENT) 

Allied Forces, Central Europe (AFCENT) includes most of Western 
Europe-specifically West Germany. The climate of this area is 
usually cold and wet. The terrain is generally rolling and open, 
with many urban and built-up areas of 50,000 population and 
upward. 

ALLIED FORCES, SOUTHERN EUROPE (AFSOUTH) 

Allied Forces, Southern Europe (AFSOUTH) includes Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, and countries in the Mediterranean area. Generally, this 
area has a warm and comfortable climate, but it also includes 
some bitterly cold regions. The terrain of northern Italy, 
Greece, Turkish Thrace, and eastern Turkey is mountainous and 
affords excellent natural protection. The plains of the Po River 
Valley, however, provide unrestricted mobility and direct fire, 
and require substantial protection activities. 
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PACIFIC COMMAND (PACOM) 

United States forces stationed from the west coast of the 
Americas to the east coast of Africa and in the Indian Ocean 
come under the umbrella of the Pacific Command (PACOM). Two 
important areas of the command are Japan and Korea. As in NATO, 
important differences in capabilities, doctrine, and equipment 
exist among various national forces in PACOM. Unlike NATO, few 
STANAGS exist to negotiate the differences. 

Korea 

The powerful North Korean army is a threat to the Republic of 
Korea (ROK). It is continually poised for attack along the 151- 
mile demilitarized zone (DMZ). The area in which protection 
activities would take place includes mountainous, rugged terrain 
with a temperate, monsoonal climate. Most of the terrain favors 
light infantry operations, yet two major avenues of approach 
from the north allow mechanized activity. Because of the 
segregation of US and ROK units, existing survivability 
/interoperability problems are considered when protection 
activities are planned. 

Japan 

The five major islands of Japan have a climate similar to that 
of the east coast of the United States. The islands are mostly 
mountainous, with the urban areas and huge population centers 
situated in and around the remaining habitable areas. Operations 
in Japan are governed by the provisions of the Treaty of Mutual 
Cooperation and Security between the United States and Japan. 
Significant efforts are required to ensure interoperability of 
forces. Survivability tasks will most likely center around 
protection of built-up areas. 

CONTINGENCY OPERATIONS 

Contingency operations, generally initiated under circumstances 
of great urgency, are geared to protect vital natural resource 
supplies or assist a threatened ally. The US contingency force 
must have the capability to defeat a threat which varies from 
terrorist activity to well-organized regional forces armed with 
modern weapons. Contingency forces must prepare for chemical and 
nuclear warfare, and also for air attack by modern, well- 
equipped air forces. Fighting and protective positions are 
initially prepared for antitank weapons, ADA forces, and field 
artillery weapons in order to deny the enemy both air 
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superiority and free ground maneuver. Most potential locations 
for contingency operations are relatively undeveloped. Logistics 
and base support requirements will dictate operational 
capabilities to a much greater extent than in a mature theater. 
Planners must provide ample logistic basic loads for initial 
construction and use locally available materials for expedient 
structures. 

General contingency plans must allow for rapid changes in the 
tasks, organization, and support to adapt to widely-varied 
potential threats and environments. The composition of the 
contingency force must permit rapid strategic deployment by air. 
At the same time, it must possess sufficient combat power and 
equipment to provide necessary engineer support. The lack of 
logistic support for the deployed task force requires a 
capability to fully exploit whatever host nation support is 
available. 

Deployed engineer forces are responsible for all engineer 
functions. Initially, there is little back-up support for 
engineers organic to combat forces; however, engineer support in 
the survivability effort is essential. Survivability missions in 
contingency operations are of primary importance after 
deployment. The force requires protection at all levels since 
the enemy often expects the force's arrival, and since assembly 
areas are limited until specific missions are developed. Due to 
the light force structure and limited logistical support, 
priorities are established to determine where the engineers 
should dedicate their resources. Conditions such as delayed 
supply and resupply operations, and scarcity of engineer 
equipment, demand force maneuver units or light forces to 
prepare their own fighting and protective positions. The 
situation will determine whether shifts from those priorities 
are necessary. 
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APPENDIX A 

SURVIVABILITY EQUIPMENT 


This appendix contains powered survivability equipment used in 
engineer operations. The operational concepts and capabilities 
for each system are presented. The following table contains 
general excavation capabilities for survivability equipment. 
Outputs depend on operational efficiency, soil conditions, 
weather, and cycle time. Production estimates determine 
equipment required, completion time, and best performance 
methods for the project. Technical Manuals 5-331A and 5-331B 
provide detailed information on estimates for production, 
loading, and hauling. 



M9 Armored Combat Earthmover (ACE) 

The M9 is a highly-mobile, armored, amphibious combat 
earthmover, capable of performing mobility, countermobility, and 
survivability tasks in support of light or heavy forces on the 
integrated battlefield. The vehicle hull is a welded and bolted 
aluminum structure with four basic compartments: engine 
compartment, operator's compartment, bowl, and rear platform. 

The bowl occupying the front half of the hull is the earth and 
cargo compartment. Directly behind the bowl are the operator's 
and engine/transmission compartments. Below the platform, in the 
rear quarter of the hull, is a two-speed winch with 25,000-pound 
capacity for recovery operations. A towing pintle and airbrake 
connections are provided for towing loads. 

With track pads removed, the M9 has bulldozing and earthmoving 
characteristics comparable to the D7 dozer. The M9 is equipped 
with a unique hydropneumatic suspension system which allows the 
front of the vehicle to be raised, lowered, or tilted to permit 
dozing, excavating, rough grading, and ditching operations. A 
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self-ballasting capability of the M9 gives it earthmoving 
characteristics equal to an item of equipment twice its empty 
weight. The M9 provides light armor and chemical agent 
protection for the operator, and armor protection for the 
operator, engine, power train, and other key components. It is 
capable of 30 miles per hour (mph) road speeds on level terrain, 
when unballasted, and can swim at 3 mph in calm water. The M9 is 
airtransportable by C130, C141, and C5A aircraft. 



M728 Combat Engineer Vehicle (CEV) 

The combat engineer vehicle (CEV) is a full-tracked armored 
vehicle which consists of a basic M60A1 tank with a front- 
mounted, hydraulically-operated dozer blade, surmounted by a 
turret bearing a 165-mm demolition gun, a retractable boom of 
welded tubular construction, and a winch. The demolition gun is 
operated from within the vehicle. The winch is housed on the 
rear of the turret and is used in conjunction with the boom to 
lift, or without the boom to provide direct pull. The vehicle 
and dozer blade are operated from the driver's compartment. The 
demolition gun may be elevated or depressed for use at various 
ranges of up to 950 meters. A .50-caliber machine gun is cupola- 
mounted, and a 7.62-mm machine gun is coaxially-mounted with the 
demolition gun. 

The CEV provides engineer troops in the forward combat area with 
a versatile, armor-protected means of performing engineering 
tasks under fire. Some of the tasks which are accomplished under 
fire by the CEV are: reducing roadblocks and obstacles; filling 
craters, tank ditches, and short, dry gaps; constructing combat 
trails; preparing fighting or protective positions; assisting in 
hasty minefield breaching; destroying fortifications; clearing 
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rubble and debris, reducing banks for river crossing operations; 
and constructing obstacles. 



Scoop Loader 

The scoop loader, sometimes referred to as a front loader or 
bucket loader, is a diesel engine-driven unit mounted on large 
rubber tires. The hydraulically-operated scoop bucket is 
attached to the front of the loader by a push frame and lift 
arms. The loader is used as a one-piece general purpose bucket, 
a rock bucket, or a multisegment (hinged jaw) bucket. The 
multisegment bucket is used as a clamshell, dozer, scraper, or 
scoop shovel. Other available attachments for the loader are the 
forklift, crank hook, and snowplow. The current military 
engineer scoop loaders range from 21 H - to 5-cubic yard rated 
capacity, and are employed in the majority of engineer 
organizations including airborne/air assault units and the 
combat heavy battalion. 
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D7/D8 Crawler Tractors 

The crawler tractor, commonly referred to as the bulldozer, is 
used for dozing, excavating, grading, land clearing, and various 
construction and survivability operations. The military models 
D7 and D8 tractors are equipped with a power shift transmission, 
hydraulically-operated dozer blade, and a rear-mounted winch or 
ripper. The D7 tractor with an operating weight of 50,000 
pounds, 200 horsepower diesel engine, and drawbar pull of 39,000 
pounds, is classified as a medium tractor. The D8 tractor with 
an operating weight of 83,000 pounds with ripper, 300 horsepower 
diesel engine, and drawbar pull of 56,000 pounds, is classified 
as a heavy tractor. 
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JD410 Utility Tractor 

The John Deere (JD) 410 is a commercial piece of construction 
equipment used to excavate 2-foot wide ditches up to 15 feet 
deep. It also has a front loader bucket of 1 la-cubic yard 
capacity for backfilling ditches or loading material into dump 
trucks. The tractor has front wheel steer and rear wheel drive. 
The machine is also equipped with hydraulically-driven concrete 
breaker, tamper, and auger attachments. The tractor has a road 
speed of approximately 20 mph. For longer distances, the tractor 
is transported. 
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Small Emplacement Excavator (SEE) 

The SEE is a highly mobile, all wheel drive, diesel engine- 
driven tractor equipped with a rear-mounted backhoe, a front- 
mounted dozer or loader, and portable hand-held auxiliary 
hydraulic tools such as pavement breakers, rock drills, and 
chain saws. The front-mounted attachments are interchangeable 
through a quick hitch mount, and the rear mounted backhoe is 
easily removed for rapid conversion to other configurations. The 
tractor is used to rapidly excavate small combat positions such 
as TOW weapon positions, individual fighting positions, mortar 
positions, and command posts in the main battle area. The weight 
of the tractor is limited to 16,000 pounds. The SEE tractor has 
improved road speeds up to 40 mph and cross-country speeds 
comparable to supported tracked or wheeled units. The tractor is 
equipped with a backhoe capable of excavating 14-foot depths at 
a rate of approximately 30 cubic yards per hour. The dozer and 
loader buckets provide defilade excavation capabilities in 
addition to other tasks such as loading or dozing. 
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E^cavati or CapahUty, cubic yar<le p&r hour 


Equipment 

Banked Material 

Loose Material 

Armored Combat Earthnrmcer, 

163 

204 

Stoop Loader 

12E 

156 

Tractor, fuh irack&c, D3 

50 

60 

Tractor, full tracked, C'B 

1 50 

170 

1 factor, Full-tracked. D7I" 

ige 

21 1 

uni ly Tractor, J D4 t o 

3C 

40 

Small Emplacement Excavator 

3C 

40 


Notar Rates a r « baaed on work performed in clayey £ and eojF with an opnr^t^r 
urficieroy of CLG3 and d SQ-mirute work holt over a short cycle distance. 
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Appendix B 

BUNKER AND SHELTER ROOF DESIGN 

This appendix is used to design a standard stringer roof that will defeat a contact burst projectile 
when the materials used are not listed in the table, Center-to-Center Spacing for Wood 
Supporting Soil Cover to Defeat Contact Bursts. For example, if a protective position uses steel 
and not wood stringers, then the procedure in this appendix is used for the roof design. The table, 
Center-to-Center Spacing for Wood Supporting Soil Cover to Defeat Contact Bursts, was made 
using the design steps in this procedure. The calculations are lengthy but basically simple. The 
two example problems in this appendix were worked with a hand-held calculator and the 
complete digital display is listed. This listing enables a complete step-by-step following without 
the slight numerical variation caused by rounding. In reality, rounding each result to three 
significant digits will not significantly alter the outcome. The roof is designed as follows. 

STANDARD STRINGER ROOF 

First, hand compute the largest half-buried trinitrotoluene (TNT) charge that the earth-covered 
roof can safely withstand. Then, use the charge equivalency table to find the approximate size of 
the super-quick or contact burst round that this half-buried TNT charge equals. The roof design 
discussed here is for a simple stringer roof of single-ply or laminated sheathing covered with 
earth (figure B-l). After determining the need for a bunker or shelter roof, the following 
questions are addressed: 

• What type of soil will be used for cover (soil parameters)? 

• How deep will the soil cover be? 

• What will the size and orientation of the stringers be and what kind of stringers will be 
used (stringer characteristics)? 

• What will the stringer span and spacing be? 
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Figure B-l 

DESIGN PROCEDURE DATA 
Soil Parameters 

Two soil parameters are needed in the design procedure-unit weight and transmission coefficient. 
Soil unit weight must be determined at the time and place of design. Both the soil (sand, silt, for 
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example) and its water content affect unit weight. Soil unit weight is usually 80 to 140 pounds 
per cubic foot. The transmission coefficient can be taken from table B-l 


Table B-l. Transmission coefficient (C) for different soil types 


SP 

Soil Type 

Loose r clean, white mason sand 

C 

260 - 700 

SP 

Loose r tan, pit run sand 

SO ■ 475 

SP 

Looser fed, pit run gravally sand 

75 320 

SP 

Bagged, pit run sand 

130 - UO 

GP 

Washed gravel, rounded 

1 20 

ML 

Loose, sandy silt 

125 - 275 

ML 

Compacted, sandy silt 

350 


Stringer Characteristics 


For wood stringers, the data needed in the design procedure are given in table B-2 and B-3. For 
steel stringers, the moment of inertia (I) and section modulus (S) values needed in the procedure 
are given in table B-4. For the modulus of elasticity (E) and maximum dynamic flexural stress 
(FS) values, use E = 29 and FS = 50,000. (Additional structural design data is in FM 5-35.) 


Table B-2. Moment of inertia (1) and section modulus (S) 
for different timber sizes 


Nominal Actual 


Size {inches] 

Size (inches) 

2x4 

1 V: x 3Vi 

2x5 

1 ■/? x 5 !■■■]:■ 

2x8 

1 1/a x 7'4 

2x12 

1 !■■■:■ x 1 1 V:- 

4x4 

3 V? x 3V 5 

4x5 

3 V? x 5 '-j 

4x8 

3V? sc 7:4 

5x6 

5 V i- x 5 V; 

6x12 

BY? Kill* 

6x14 

5/2 x 1 3V> 

0x8 

7 V> x 7 Vi? 

10 x 10 

D/2 X 9Va 


X X Anis 


I finches S (inches 3 ) 


b.36 

3 06 

20.30 

7.55 

47.64 

13.14 

177.03 

31.64 

12.51 

7.15 

43-53 

17.65 

111.15 

30.65 

76.26 

27.73 

697.07 

121.23 

1 „ 127.57 

167.05 

263.67 

70-31 

673.75 

142.90 


Y-Y Axis 


I finches 4 ) S (inches *) 


0.98 

131 

1.55 

2.06 

2.04 

2 72 

3 16 

4,22 

12 51 

7.15 

19 65 

1 1.23 

25.90 

14. BO 

76.26 

27.73 

159.44 

57.98 

157 1 7 

68.06 

263 67 

70-31 

678.76 

142.90 


Axis urienlaiiun is as shown here; 


X 


Y 

i 



-A 
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Table B-3. Modulus of elasticity (E) and maximum dynamic 


Timber Species 

E r ig* psi 

FS, psi 

Ce. rl h- r 

1 .10 

2 h ZCKJ 

Douglas fir 

1 .76 

4,000 

White fir 

1 .21 

2,200 

Eastern hemlock 

1 .21 

2 r 600 

Western hemlock 

1 .54 

3,200 

Larch 

1 76 

4,600 

Southern pine 

1.76 

6 r 000 

Ponoerosa pme 

1.10 

1.S00 

Redwood 

1.32 

3,400 

Spiuce 

1.10 

2.900 
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Table B-4. Moment of inertia (1) and section modulus (S) for 
different steel wide flange members 


Nominal 

X-X Axis 

Y-Y M 

Size, in. 

1 (inches ^ 

S (inches a ) 

1 (inches 4 ) 

5 (inches 

36 w IGlrt 

1 4.988.4 

835.5 

870.9 

105.7 

36 m 12 

9,012.1 

502.9 

250.9 

41.8 

33 x IV/j 

6,699.0 

404.8 

201.4 

35.0 

30 k 15 

7,391.5 

528.2 

650.1 

73.4 

30 x 1 0-V? 

4.461.0 

299.2 

135.1 

25.8 

27 k 10 

3.266.7 

242 8 

116.1 

23.0 

24 x 12 

2.987.3 

248 9 

203.5 

33.9 

24x9 

2.0964 

1754 

7G 5 

17.0 

21 x8^ 

1 .326.a 

1254 

53.1 

12.9 

\ a x 7 Vi 

800.6 

89.0 

37.2 

9 a 

16* 7 

446.3 

86.3 

22 1 

6 3 

14x6^ 

289 G 

41.B 

17.5 

5.2 

12x12 

533.4 

36.0 

174.6 

29.1 

12 x 

204.1 

34.1 

16.6 

5 1 

10 x 10 

272.9 

54.6 

93.0 

is e 

10 x 5^ 

106.3 

21.5 

9.7 

3.4 

8x3 

>09,7 

27.4 

37.0 

9.2 

8x6'/? 

82.5 

20.8 

18.2 

5.6 

8 K 5 Vi 

56.4 

14.1 

6.7 

2.G 

6x6 

53.6 

16. S 

17.1 

5.6 

4x4 

11.3 

5 45 

3.76 

1.85 


Note: Axis orientation is 
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STANDARD STRINGER ROOF PROCEDURE 
(Contact Burst Rounds) 


Line 

1 

2 

3 


B-4 


Enter the unit weight of the soil (lb/cf) as determined on site 
Enter the proposed depth of soil cover (ft) 

Enter the S value (in 3): 
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if wood, from Table B-2 
if steel, from Table B-4 

4 Enter the stringer spacing (in) 

5 Enter the FS value (psi): 
if wood, from Table B-3 
if steel, enter 50,000 

6 Enter the stringer span length (ft) 

7 Multiply line 1 by line 4, enter result 

8 Multiply line 7 by line 2, enter result 

9A Multiply line 8 by line 6, enter result 

9B Multiply line 9A by line 6, enter result 

9C Divide line 9B by 8, enter result 

9D Divide line 9C by line 3, enter result 

9E Divide line 9D by line 5, enter result 

QF If the line 9E result is greater than O but less than 1.0 go to line 
10. 

If line 9E is greater than 1.0, the roof system is overloaded. Then 
do at least one of the following and recompute from line 1: 

a. Decrease stringer spacing. 

b. Decrease span length. 

c. Use a material with a higher "S" or "FS" value. 

d. Decrease soil cover. 

Line 

1 „ Enter side A of Figure B-2 with the line 9E value, find the side 
iU B 

value, and enter result: 
if wood, use n = 1 curve 
if steel, use n= 10 curve 
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Line 

11 Enter the E value (10 6 psi): 
if wood, from Table B-3 
if steel, enter 29 
12A Enter the I value (in 4 ): 
if wood, from Table B-2 
if steel, from Table B-4 

12B Multiply line 9A by 0.08333, enter result 
12C Multiply line 12B by 0.64, enter result 1 
12D Divide line 12C by line 9E, enter result 
13 Multiply line 9A by 0.0001078, enter result 
14A Multiply line 12A by line 11, enter result 
14B Multiply line 6 by line 6, enter result 
14C Multiply line 14B by line 6, enter result 
14D Divide line 14A by line 14C, enter result 
14E Multiply line 14D by 28,472.22, enter result 

15 Divide line 14E by line 13, enter result 

16 Take the square root of line 15, enter result 

17 Divide line 12D by line 16, enter result 

18 Multiply line 10 by line 17, enter result 

19 Divide line 2 by line 6, enter result 

20 Multiply line 19 by line 19, enter result 

21A Take the square root of line 19, enter result 
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2IB Multiply line 21A by line 20, enter result 
22 Divide 0.6666667 by line 2IB, enter result 
23A Multiply line 20 by 4, enter result 
23B Add 1 to line 23 A, enter result 
24 Divide 4 by line 23B, enter result 
25A Take the square root of line 24, enter result 

25B Take the square root of line 25 A, enter result 

25C Multiply line 25B by line 24, enter result 

26 Add line 25C to line 22, enter result 

27 Choose a C value from Table B-1, enter result 
28A Multiply 61.32 by line 18, enter result 

28B Take the square root of line 14C, enter result 
28C Multiply line 28A by line 28B, enter result 
28D Multiply line 27 by line 4, enter result 
28E Multiply line 28D by line 26, enter result 
28F Divide line 28C by line 28E, enter result 

2 g Raise line 28F to the 0.8571 power (or use the graph in Figure 
B-3), enter result 



The value on line 29 is the largest half-buried TNT Charge (lb) that the roof can withstand. Enter 
Table B-5 with this value to find the round having an equivalent charge weight equal to or less 
than the value on line 26. 
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Table B-5. Charge Equivalency Table 


Round 

Nomenclature 


Half-Bur fed TNT 
Charge Weight (p>unds) 

US Gun and I Ivwiter Cannons 


75-mm gun cannon 

1.5 

70-mm gun cannon 

2.0 

90 -mm gun cannon 

3.2 

20-nm gun cannon 

10.o 

75-nm gun cannon 

42.2 

05-nm howiizer cannon 

77 

howilasr ^aimcn 

15.34 

S-inch howitzer cannon 

37.: 


US Mortars 


SI-mm 
4.2-inch 


Soviet 


57-mm frag; 

0.5 

57-mm frag-T 

0.4 

76-mm HE 

1.8 

7ti-mm frag 

1.1 

S2-mm frag 

1.0 

85-mm frag 

l. T 

:00-ium HE 

4.8 

:07-nm frag-HE 

5.4 

?0-mm HE 

8.5 

:22-nm HE 

10.7 

130 mm frag HE* 

10 2 

140-Kim frag-HE 

8.1 

152-mm frag-HE 

14.3 

160-mm HE 

15,3 


People’s Republic of China 


57-mm HE 

0.5 

60-mm HE** 

4. IS 

70 mm HE 

l.G 

75-mm HE 

2.2 

S1-1.L1LL HE 

i.J 

S2-nm frag 

l.: 

L02-mm HE 

2.9 


* Conter.t of some rounds inknown. 
x * High capaciy. 
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Table B-5. (continued) 


Bound Half Buried TNT 

Nomenclature Charge Weight, lb 

People's Republic ol China 
(Continued) 


105-mm HE 
107-mm 
120-tin tin HF, 


13 
3.0 
if.3 


Others 


Czechoslovakian 

82-mm frag 

1.3 

Czechoslovakian 

E5-mm frag 

1.7 

Czechoslovakian 

100-mm HE 

3.5 

Czechoslovakian 

120-mm HE 

4.5 

Czechoslovakian 

130-mm HE 

5.2 

North Korear. 

EV.-rn m frag 

1 7 

Polish 

122-mm ffag 

7.4 

Yugoslavian 

76 mm HE 

1.6 

Yugoslavian 

E2-mm HE 

l.l 

Yugoslavian 

120-mm HE 

0.9 

Finnish 

160-mm HE 

3.3 

French 

105-mm HEF 

M 

French 

120-mm HE*** 

3.7 

French 

155-mm HE 

17.5 

Israeli 

81-mm HE 

49 

Israeli 

8 8-mm HE 

19 

Italian 

81-mm HE 

49 


***Heavy. 

EXAMPLES USING THE DESIGN PROCEDURE 
WOOD STRINGER ROOF 
Problem 


The 2-76th Infantry is about to relieve another battalion from defensive positions as shown in 
figure B-4. The 1st Platoon of the A/52d Engineers is supporting the 2-76th. As its platoon 
leader, you have been asked to find how much protection such positions give against the contact 
burst of an HE round. 

You first estimate that the 16-inch-deep soil cover (sand) weighs 100 lb/cf. You then note that 
the roof is made of 4 by 4 stringers, laid side-by-side over a span of 88.75 inches. 
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Line 




Wood Stringer Roof Procedure 

Hie soil unit weight (lb/fcf) Ls 
The depth of *oil cover (ft) is 


5 Fron Table B-2, the 5 value (in 3 ) for 4 z. 4s is 

4 Since the 4 it 4s are laid sice by side, the stringer spacing (in) is equal 

to their actual width or 3. 0 m 

j Fron Table B-3, the F3 yalie (psi) for Scuthem Pine is 

£ The stringer span length (ffi is 

7 Line 1 n line 4 = 100 n 1.5 = 

8 T .inn 7 * 'infi ?— 350 I 33 = 

9A Line £ n .ine <5 = 460.0 n 7.4= 

93 Line 9 A z line 6 = 3,444.7 tl 7.4 = 

9~ Line9B - 8 = 25,490.78 - 8 = 


100 

1 6in+ 12in 
= 1.35 

7.15 

3.0 

6,000 

£8.75in t 12 in 
= 7.4 

_35_0 

465.5 

3,444.7 

25,490.78 

3,186.25 
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an I in? 3C r line 3 = 3.1 HG.35 : 7.1 G = -1-15.6-1 


BE Line 9D: line S =445.64 ; 6,000= 0 0743 


SF Line BE value 0.0743 a greater thai 0 and less than 1.0, therefore 

yjoteed 10 line 1 0. 

10 From Figure B-2 using the^i = ' curve, the line 10 valje -sfsee 

oxa mple in Fig un= B-51 0.03 


11 rrom Table D-3. the E value (10* p&i} fui SuliiI ner i ■ Fine in. 

12A From Table B-2, the I vg lue (in 4 i for 4 x 4s is 

liB Line BA X 0.06333 = 3444./ X U.U8333 - 
170 I in a 1 7P ir O 64 = 267 05 > 0.64 - 

12D Line 12C, line 9E- 1 £3.71 t 0.3743 - 

13 Line 9A x O.QD01Q78 = 3.-444,7 * 0.0001073 = 

14A Line 1 24 x line 11-1 Z.51 x 1.76 - 

1413 Lint: 6 * linn 5-74x74 = 

14C Line 14Bx lire 6 = 54.76 x7.4 = 

140 Line 14A -: line 1 4C - 22.Q 176 - 405.22 - 

14E Line 14D x 25,472.22 = 0.C5433 x 28,472.22 = 

15 Line- 14E t line 13" 1,547.02 : 0.37 J - 

16 The Square ruul of I me 1 5 “^4-169.-67 - 

17 Line 12D : ,ine 16 - 2.472.6 * 64.57- 

13 _irip 1 O * Iiiit? 1 7 36.29 a0.3-3 


_ 1.7& 
12.51 
2 6/.Ob 

1S3.71 

24-72.6 
0-371 
22.Q1 76 
_ 5 4 
405.22 
0 05433 
1,547.02 
4,103.6 7 
64.5? 
36.29 

s&.e- 


_ine 2 t line 6= 1.33 * 7.4 = 


0.1737 


20 _ino l y x line l 9 - o.i ry/ x o.i /y/ ^ 


0.0323 
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31A 

2 IB 
12 

11A 

23B 

24 

JKA 

ZbU 


“tie square font of lira 1 9 0.1 797 - 

Lina 21A * line 20 = D.423S * 0.0323 - 
0.6666667 - I in? 21 & = 0.6665667 * 0.0137 = 

Line 20 x 4= 0.0323 k 4 = 

1 + line 23A= 1 +0.1202 = 


4 -= lire 23B = 4i 1.1292 = 


Thft £r|LJ^r J fr I'rtrjr lire- 34 =^J"3.5423 = 
The .Tqgrtrp rpot I ire 2.-5A - ^Jl .£821 - 
Line 25H X Jm& = 1.4/13 X 3.34-23 - 


16 Line 2GC - line 12 = i 36 - 43.69 = 

17 From Table- B-1, the C value chosen J or begged pit run said >s 

18A 61.32 x line 18" 01 32x35.01 = 

13B Tha squar& root of I ire 1 4C 

1BC Line 2HA * linu 23B - 2,163.6! * 20.13 = 

ifiD Linu 27 * I mi 'l 14 0*3.5" 

zbe Lme zao * mis zt ^ +au k sa.-sd - 

1BF Lrne ZBCt LineZGE = 43.365.97 t 26,239 S = 


_ 0.4239 

0.0137 
4^ ftfl 

0 ‘ 292 

I. 1 292 

3-5423 

1.9821 

1.3716 

4S0 

53.55 

140 

2,163.61 
20.13 
43.355 37 

4Clfl 

20.Z33.C - 

l.ti/b 


2:9 EnlorFigire B-3 with the line 20F v-alue (1.63) anti lead the TNT 

charts weitfhollb) |£Ct c^Oi^sb ir\ Figure B 21 _ 

Or. as an eltern^te nretlH>ri, raise l.Ed ia :Mb 0 6671 power. 

Solution 

Thus, the largest TNT charge that the roof can withstand is 1.56 pounds. Entering Table B-5 with 
this value, you find that the roof will withstand a contact burst explosion of up to an 82-mm frag 
round (only 1.0-pound charge size) excluding the 76-mm HE round (1.8-pound charge site). 


STEEL STRINGER ROOF 
Problem 


The 2-76th Infantry will occupy the positions described in the first example for an extended 
period of time. Thus, the battalion commander has ordered the 1st Platoon of the A/52d 
Engineers to construct a tactical operations center. This structure must have at least 10 by 12 feet 
of floor space and be capable of defeating a contact burst of a Soviet 152-mm round. The S2 of 
the A/52d Engineers reports that 13 undamaged 8-inch by 6 Vi-inch wide flange beams have been 
found. They are long enough to span 10 feet and can be salvaged from the remains of a nearby 
demolished railroad bridge. 
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As platoon leader, you are to design a roof for the tactical operations center using these beams as 
stringers. You plan to place five of the stringers on 36-inch centers and cover them with a 4 by 4 
wood deck. You use the same bagged sand as described in the first example. You begin your 
design by assuming that the soil cover will be 3 feet deep. 

Steel Stringer Roof Procedure 


Lire 

1 Tia soil unit wsighfl (Jb/'ct) is 

2 Tne assumed depth of soil sever Iftf is 

3 Fronn fable B 4, the S vaiue |in-^ : or the 8 s G'ri steel is 

4 The sringer spacing (in| 

5 For steel s:ringers, :he FS value ips-iJ* is 

6 The stringer span length (ft) is 

7 Line 1 x lire 4 = 1QQ w 36 = 

G Line 7 k. lire 2 ~ 3jSOO x2 - 

9A Line S si lire e- 10.300 < 10 = 

9B Line 9A x line 6 = 1 OB r OOO x 10 = 

9C Line 9B : 8 - 1JSO.DOO- 8 - 


100 

3 

20.3 

_ 

50,000 
_ 10 _ 

3 r 6QQ 
1O r SOO 
103,000 
1,080 H 000 
135.000 
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Line 

9D Li ne &C t ine 3 = 1 35,0 2Q * 2Q.Q = 

9E Li ne 9D t line 5 - 5.490.3B t 5Q..0QQ - 

9F Line 9E value 0.1 296 is greater than 0 and less than 1 .(] r therefore 

prftcesri t-o I ine 1 0. 

10 From Figure EJ-2 using Hie ^ - 1C curve, the lire 10 value is (see 

EKarrrpJfl jn Figure B 1 j 

11 For steel strincers, tne E value 00° psi) is 

1 £A From Table B-4, th& I value \\w*) for rie 3 j. 6Vi inch steel is 

1 Lmc GA m 0.00303 = 103,000 x 0.00330 = 

150 Li no J 2B *0.610- 6.969.64x0,34 - 

1 2D Line 12C t line 9E = 5.759.77 = 0.1293 = 

13 Line 9A x 3.0031 078 = 103,000 * 0.0001078 - 

HA Line l£A x line 1 1 = 62.5 n 23 = 

14B Line 6 x line 6 " lOx 10“ 

14C Line 14B x I ne 6 = 100 < 10 = 

14D Urm 14A * linn 1 40 = 5 - 1.000 = 


1 4t 

15 

16 
17 

13 

19 

20 
21A 


une 14U x 26,4^2.22 = 2-39 K 2M /i.22 ; 

Line 14b : line 13 - 63,043.31 11 - 

The square root of line 18 ^046.10 = 

Lino 12D r line 1G = 44,374.1 3 t 7G.4G = 

Line 10 x I.ne 17 - 4.0bx 589.33 = 

Une 1 : lire S _ 3 ■ 10 - 

Line 16 k line 19 - 0-3 x 0.3 - 

The square root of line 19 - £73 


5,490.53 

0._1293_ 

4.05 
29 
02.5 
a,9&S.G4 
3,759.77 
44,374.19 
11.64 
2,132.5 
130 
1,000 
7 39 

5,645.10 

76.53 

£60-36 

2,31:0.46 
0.3 

__q.09 

0.5477 
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Line 

21B 

Lme 21A x line 20^ 0 6477 x O.05 = 

0.Q4S3 

22 

Q. 66 35 G 67 : linA 21 B - LkSfifi(5 ^ ■ 0.Q4-53 - 

1 3.52 

23A 

Lina2Dx4= .09 x4 - 

a. 3e 

23 D 

1 - line 23A = 1 +0.30 = 

1.36 

24 

4-: line 23B = 4 t 1 30 = 

? 94 

2^ A 

The Square root of 1 ine 24=^2.34 = 

The squerR rnrct nf linn -_^1 71 = 

1.71 

25B 

1 31 

asc 

Lino25D k linp 24 - 1.01 ■: 2 04 " 

id.Bb 

26 

Lin&25C Hina 22 = 3.85 * 13.b2 - 

17.37 

27 

From Table 3 1, the C value cno^en for tne bafg&ci pn run sand js 

140 

20 A 

61 32 k line 13 - 61.32 x 2.36UA0 = 

144,130-21 

250 

The square out of me 143 -.. jl jQQG = 

31 .02 

23 0 

Line ZSA x line 2SB = 144,1 30.21 x 31 .52 - 

4,557,397.24 

23D 

Lme 2/x lira 4 = 140 x. E& = 

5,Q4& 

23E 

Lmu 2fiD x line 26 = 6,040 x 17.1=7 = 

S7.544 00 

2il- 

L.tr 2£C ■■ Lino ZSE -4,557,337.24 : 07,544.93 = 

52.06 

79 

Enlur Fiyura B-3 wth lha line 20F value (b2.0£) and read ihe TNT 
oliurye waiylt (lb| fcee example in Figure B-2) 

20.0 


Or. as an alternate n-ethod. 52.06 iu iha 0.3571 power. 



Solution 


Thus, the largest TNT charge that the stringers can withstand is 29.6 lb. You next use the 
procedure again in a manner similar to that in example 1 to evaluate the 4x4 wood deck. You 
find a line 29 value of 29.64. Enter Table B-5 with the largest of these values (29.6), you find 
that the roof will withstand a contact burst explosion of up to a 160-mm HE round (only 16.3- 


pound charge size). Thus, the roof you have designed will be capable of defeating a contact burst 
of a Soviet 152-mm round. 
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APPENDIX C 

POSITION DESIGN DETAILS 


PHONE POSITION |HASTY).C-2 

ONE-SOLDIER POSITION (DELIBERATE).C-3 

TWO-SOLDIER POSITION (DELIBERATE).C-4 

ONE- OR TWO-SOLDIER POSITION WITH OVERHEAD 

COVER [DELIBERATE).C-5 

DISMOUNTED TOW POSITION .C-6 

MACHINE GUN POSITION.C 7 

MORTAR POSITION (81 MM AND 4.2-IN MORTARS).C-8 

WOOD-FRAME FIGHTING POSITION .C-3 

FABRIC COVERED FRAME POSITION .C-12 

CORRUGATED METAL FIGHTING BUNKER.C-14 

PLYWOOD PERIMETER BUNKER.C 1« 

CONCRETE LOG BUNKER .C-17 

PRECAST CONCRETE SLAB BUNKER .C-19 

CONCRETE ARCH BUNKER .C-22 

COVERED DEEP-CUT POSITION .C-23 

ARTILLERY FIRING PLATFORM (1EEMM, 17EMM, AND 

B IN ARTILLERY) .C-25 

PARAPET POSITION FOR ADA .C-Z8 

TWO-SOLDIER SLEEPING SHELTER .C-28 

METAL CULVERT SHELTER.C-30 

AIRTRANSPQRTABLE ASS AU LT G HELTE R.C-3T 

TIMBER PQST BJRIED SHELTER.C-34 

MODULAR TIMBER FRAME SHELTER.C-3b 

TIMBER FRAME BURIED SHELTER. C-36 

ABOVEGBOLINT CAVITY WAIJ SHEITFR G-37 

STEEL FRAME/FA8RIC-C0VEHED SHELTER.C-39 

HARDENED FRAME.‘'FABRIC SHELTER.C-41 

RECTANGULAR FABRIC/FRAME SHtLltft.C-44 

CONCRETE ARCH SHELTER.C-46 

METAL PIPE ARCH SHELTER .C-49 

STEEL LANDIN G MAT WALL.C-B1 

EARTH WALLS.C-61 

SUIL-CbMbNl WALL.C-52 

EARTH WALL WITH REVETMENT.C-52 

SOIL BIN WALL WITH LOG REVETMENT .C-53 

SOIL Bl N WALL WITH Tl MBER R EVETM ENT.C-E4 

SOIL BIN WALL WITH PLYWOOD REVETMENT.C-55 

HARDENED SOIL BIN WALL WITH 

PLYWOOD REVETMENT.C-56 

PLYWOOD (OR CORRUGATED METAL) 

PORTABLE WALL.C-SS 

PORTABLE PRECAST CONCRETE WALL.C-59 

CAST-IA-PLACE CONCRETE WALL .C-6D 

PORTABLE ASPHALT ARMOR PANELS C-G1 

STANDARD FIGHTING TRENCH.C-C2 

VEHICLE FIGHTING POSITIONS (DELIBERATE). C-63 
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PRONE POSITION (HASTY) 




UjnV LE.*C1H 
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ONE-SOLDIER POSITION (DELIBERATE) 



C - 3 
















TWO-S0LQIE;R POSITION (DELIBERATE) 
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ONE- OR TWO-SOLDIER POSITION WITH OVERHEAD COYER [DELIBERATE) 



FRONT SUPFORT 


REAR 3UPF0RT 



I h h i -o 1 r.ir-pnrts :.re -ii«jh fc'iCj^r frr frr.n rin 
h ^V. hC-nn.lH- lit- fi'M iVH(- - 
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DISMOUNTED TOW POSITION 
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MACHINE GUN POSITION 


- - -I 




POSITION 




' ::i:i 
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TOP VIEW 
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MUKTAK FUSITION (SIMM AND 12-IN MORTARS) 
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WOOD-FRAME FIGHT!MG POSITION {sheet 1 of 3) 
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gi 















WOO 3-FRAME FIGHTING POSITION (sheet 2 of 3) 
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WOOD-FRAME FIGHTING POSITION Isheet 3 Of 3] 



WOOD F3AME DETAILS 






















CORRUGATED METAL FIGHTING BUNKER fah^t 1 of 2) 
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CORRUGATED METAL FIGHTING BUNKER (sheet 2 of 2) 
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DETAIL M B M FIRING PORT DETAIL 














PLYWOOD PERIMETER BUNKER 
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CONCRETE LOG BUNKER (sheet 2 of 2) 
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PRECAST CONCRETE SLAB BUNKER (sheet 2 ol 31 
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PRECAST CONCRETE SLAB BUNKER (sheet 3 of 3} 
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CONCRETE ARCH BUNKER 
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COVERED DEEP-CUT POSITION (sheet 1 ot 2} 











COVERED DEEP-CUT POSITION (sheet 2 of 2) 
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ARTILLERY FIRING PLATFORM (155 MM, 175 MM, AND 8-IN ARTILLERY) (sheet 2 of 3) 
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METAL CULVERT SHELTER 
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AIRTRANSPORTABLE ASSAULT SHELTER (sheets of 3) 



x-.V-T" PLYWQOC 
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il.A 
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TIMBER POST BURIED SHELTER 
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MODULAR TIMBER FRAME SHELTER 
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TIMBER FRAME BURIED SHELTER 
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ABOVEGROUND CAVITY WALL SHELTER (sheet Z of 2 ) 
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STEEL FRAME/FABRIC COVERED SHELTER {sheet 1 of 2) 
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STEEL FRAME/FABRIC-COVER ED SHELTER (sheet 2 of 2) 
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HARDENED FRAME/FABRIC SHELTER (sheet 1 of 3) 
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HARDENED FRAME/FABRIC SHELTER (sheet 3 of 3} 
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RECTANGULAR FABRIC/FRAME SHELTER (sheet 1 of 2) 
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RECTANGULAR FABRIC/FRAME SHELTER [sheet 2 of 2| 
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DETAJL 






CONCRETE ARCH SHELTER {sheet 1 of 3) 
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CONCRETE ARCH SHELTER (sheet 3 of 3) 
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METAL PIPE ARCH SHELTER (shoot 1 of 2) 
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METAL PIPE ARCH SHELTER (sheet 2 of 2) 
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IL-CEMENTWALL 


* EXPOSED StMFAC.FS ! 


SOll-CF-MENT MIXTURE 
0QN&I5T OF ONE [U FAR' 
POP n AND CEMENT TO 
I LN Hu; PARTS SOL PRG- 
F : 0nTION3 APE MIXES SV 
WEIGH 1. 


NOTE 


QFlUVND Lih'E 
IESW- 


FOOTER WAV St NbCFS 
3 ARY IN L C VJ SEAR I NO 
SOIL.-S AND-QR LAFCE 
V AL. L Jr Of H 









SOIL BIN WALL WITH LOG REVETMENT 


1 
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Appendix D 
CAMOUFLAGE 


DETECTION 

Modern sensing devices detect objects or terrain disturbances 
even though they are well camouflaged. These devices detect 
reflected short-wave and radiated long-wave infrared (ir) 
energy. Special video devices "read" ir energy and detect dead 
or dying vegetation as well as objects painted similar to their 
surroundings. As a counter, special camouflage paint having a 
short-wave infrared response much like natural vegetation is 
available. The long-wave or thermal infrared energy radiated by 
a surface depends on the surface temperature. Hot surfaces 
radiate much more energy than cool surfaces; thus, hot surfaces 
are normally easier to detect with thermal infrared or heat- 
sensitive devices. Certain precautions are taken against 
detection by these devices. 

• Hot objects such as generators, stoves, or other heat¬ 
generating items are not openly exposed. 

• Artificial surfaces are shaded or insulated to reduce solar 
heating. 

• Distinctive shapes or patterns which readily identify the 
type of feature or facility are obscured. 

If natural material is used for camouflage, there are two major 
considerations. First, gathering natural material nearby creates 
voids, changes the appearance of the natural surroundings, and 
reduces the effectiveness of the camouflage. Therefore, limbs 
are cut from several trees, not just one. Also, limbs are cut as 
close to the trunk or main branch as possible. A tree should 
still appear "natural" after branches are cut. Secondly, while 
natural material aids both visual and infrared camouflage 
initially, it loses effectiveness as it dries out. Thus, when 
vegetation is cut for camouflage use, it is watered and/or 
replaced as it withers. The replaced camouflage is disposed of 
so that it does not draw attention to the concealed area. Excess 
soil from constructed positions, waste materials, and any worn 
or damaged camouflage are moved to another area and made to look 
like natural terrain. These materials are also used for 
constructing a poorly camouflaged dummy position. 

Regardless of the materials used to camouflage a bivouac site, 
both visual and infrared capabilities are considered. For 
example, a field fortification constructed of galvanized steel 
is set in a grassy area. During midday, the steel appears 
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unnaturally bright to both visible and thermal infrared sensing 
devices. In the visible range, it reflects more light than the 
grass and differs in color. In the short-wave infrared range, it 
appears darker than the surrounding vegetation. In the thermal 
infrared range, it is much hotter than sod or vegetation. 

Sodding the roof camouflages the position for all three types of 

always possible, artificial materials are used. Paint or nets, 
such as those used on vehicles, may help. Paint protects against 
detection by visible and short-wave infrared devices, but 
shading by nets reduces the thermal infrared signature and thus 
the detectability of the site to heat-sensitive devices. 

Natural Materials 

Natural materials are used for the three methods of concealment¬ 
hiding, blending, and disguising. Indigenous materials provide 
the best concealment, are economical, and reduce logistic 
requirements. For camouflaging, natural materials are divided 
into four groups: growing vegetation (cut and planted), cut and 
dead vegetation, inert substances of the earth, and debris. 

Cut vegetation is used for temporary concealment, completing or 
supplementing natural cover, and augmenting artificial cover. It 
is also excellent for overhead screening if cuttings are 
carefully placed to appear as in the natural state. Cut foliage 
wilts and is therefore replaced frequently (every 3 to 5 hours). 
In addition, cutting large amounts reveals the site. Inert 
substances such as cut grass, hay, straw, or dead branches 
require very little maintenance. However, because of their dry 
nature, these items are a potential fire hazard and lose their 
ability to provide infrared detection protection. Inert 
materials are ideal when vegetation is dormant. 

Other substances such as soil, sand, and gravel are used to 
change or add color, provide coarse texture, simulate cleared 
areas, or create shapes. Debris such as boxes, tin cans, old 
bottles and junkyard items are also used for camouflage in some 
cases. In winter, snow is used, but some differences are 
expected between undisturbed and reworked snow, especially with 
infrared detection devices. 

Man-Made Materials 

Man-made materials fall into three categories: hiding and 
screening, garnishing and texturing, and coloring. 
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Hiding and screening materials include prefabricated nets, net 
sets, wire netting, snow fencing, truck tarpaulins, smoke, and 
so forth. Generally, these materials are most effective when 
used to blend with natural overhead or lateral cover. 

Garnishing and texturing materials are used to add the desired 
texture to such items as nets and screens. Examples of such 
materials are gravel, cinders, sawdust, fabric strips, feathers, 
wood shoring, and Spanish moss. 

Coloring with standard camouflage paint, available in ten colors 
in addition to black and white, allows selecting a color scheme 
which blends with any natural surrounding. Normally, standard 
camouflage paint has a dull finish, is nonfading, possesses a 
certain degree of infrared reflectivity, covers in one coat, and 
lasts approximately 9 months. If this paint is not available, 
other materials such as crankcase oil, grease, or field- 
expedient paint can be used as a stopgap measure. 

FIELD SITE DEVELOPMENT 

The four stages in the development of a field site are planning, 
occupation, maintenance, and evacuation. Since units often move 
without an opportunity to plan, the first stage is sometimes 
eliminated. In that case, the five points listed in the 
following paragraph are satisfied after arrival to the area. 

Planning 

Because of the frequent halts characteristic of modern mobile 
warfare, planning is difficult. Since there is seldom time or 
facilities available for elaborate construction, sites are 
quickly entered and evacuated. However, no matter how swift the 
operation or how limited the time and facilities, the unit 
commander plans for concealment. The general area of the halt is 
determined by the tactical plan. Prior to entering the area, the 
quartering party becomes familiar with the terrain pattern 
through a careful study of maps and aerial photographs. The 
party is also fully acquainted with the tactical plan and the 
camouflage requirements. The five critical points for the party 
are: 


• Unit mission. 

• Access routes. 

• Existing concealment. 

• Area size. 

• Concealment of all-around position defense. 
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Camouflage begins before the unit moves in to occupy the site. 
Vehicles are carefully controlled in their movements so telltale 
tracks do not lead directly to a camouflaged position. All 
traffic moves on existing roads or trails or follows tree lines. 

Occupation 

Occupation is achieved with a carefully controlled traffic plan 
which is strictly followed. Guides posted at route junctions, 
fully aware of the camouflage plan, enforce camouflage 
discipline. Turn-ins are marked to prevent widening of corners 
by vehicles. Foot troops follow marked paths as closely as 
possible. The position is sited so that it is not silhouetted 
against the sky when viewed from an attacker's ground position. 
It also blends--not contrasts--into the background. 

Maximum use of trees, bushes, and dark areas of the terrain 
reduces the amount of camouflage required and the likelihood of 
air observation. It is equally important that the concealing 
cover not be isolated, since a lone clump of vegetation or a 
solitary structure is a conspicuous hiding place and will draw 
enemy fire whether the enemy "sees" anything or not. The terrain 
should look natural and not be disturbed any more than 
absolutely necessary. This objective is best accomplished by 
removing or camouflaging the spoil. 

Natural terrain lines, such as edges of fields, fences, 
hedgerows, and rural cultivation patterns, are excellent sites 
for positions since they reduce the possibility of aerial 
observation. Regular geometric layouts are avoided. The 
lightweight camouflage screening system (LWCSS) is especially 
important in preventing identification of recognizable military 
outlines. 

Before any excavation is started, all natural materials, such as 
turf, leaves, forest humus, or snow, are removed, placed aside, 
and later used for restoring the natural appearance of the 
terrain. When a position cannot be sited under natural cover, 
camouflaged covers are valuable aids in preventing detection. 
Materials native to the area are preferred; however, when 
natural materials are used over a position, they must be 
replaced before they wilt, change color, and lead to detection. 

Maintenance 

Next to occupation, maintenance is the most critical stage. If 
the occupation was successful from a camouflage standpoint, 
maintenance is relatively simple. Successful maintenance 
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involves frequent inspection of camouflage; active patrol 
measures for discipline; and, where possible, aerial observation 
and photos. When critical unit activities require congestion of 
troops, such as for dining, the traffic plan must be rigidly 
enforced. It is often necessary to use artificial overhead 
cover, such as LWCSS. Garbage disposal pits are concealed, with 
special care given to the spoil. During hours of reduced 
visibility, it is human nature to relax and assume that the 
enemy cannot see during darkness or in fog; however, the 
maintenance of noise and light discipline, as well as 
camouflage, is important at all times. Failure to maintain light 
and noise discipline may make all other methods of camouflage 
ineffective. Even during periods of reduced visibility, an 
exposed light can be seen for several miles. Any unusual noise 
or noise common to military activity may draw attention to its 
source. 

New thermal imagery technology is capable of detecting equipment 
not covered by thermal camouflage nets, regardless of light or 
weather conditions. Generators, heaters, or any other running 
engines create additional thermal signatures which must be 
limited as much as possible. As a result, stricter camouflage 
discipline is required during the hours of reduced visibility, 
since a camouflage-undisciplined unit will become even more 
recognizable. Wire and taped paths will aid personnel in finding 
their way with minimum use of flashlights. 

Evacuation 

Although evacuation is the last operation at the halt site, 
camouflage does not end when the unit prepares to move out. An 
evacuated area can be left in such a state that aerial photos 
reveal the strength and type of unit, its equipment, and even 
its destination. It is an important part of camouflage to leave 
the area looking undisturbed. Trash is carefully disposed of or 
taken with the unit. Spoil is returned to its original location 
to assume a unit is not engaged when it departs. If engaged, it 
may not be possible to return the site to its original 
appearance. 


CAMOUFLAGE OF UNIT POSITIONS 
Command Post 

Since the command post is the nerve center of a military unit, 
it is a highly-sought enemy target. Command posts have 
functional requirements which result in creating easily- 
identifiable signatures such as-- 
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• Converging communication lines, both wire and road. 

• Concentration of vehicles. 

• Heavy traffic which causes widened turn-ins. 

• Antennas. 

• New access routes to a position which could house a command 
post. 

• Protective wire and other barriers surrounding the site. 

• Defensive weapon positions around the site. 

Primary camouflage solutions include intelligent use of the 
terrain and backgrounds, and strict enforcement of camouflage 
discipline. 

Site Requirements 

The site requirements of a large command post are primarily 
reconnaissance and layout, quartering parties, rapid concealment 
of elements, camouflage discipline, and a well-policed track 
plan to prevent visitors from violating it. Since a large 
headquarters is likely to remain in an area for a greater length 
of time than a halted maneuver unit, the site must be capable of 
being disclosed by changes in the terrain pattern. It is unwise 
to locate a headquarters in the only large building within an 
extensive area of operations. If the command post is located in 
a building, there must be other buildings in the area to prevent 
the target from being pin pointed. 

Communications 

Communications are the lifeblood of a command post. Command 
posts sited to take advantage of existing roads and telephone 
arid telegraph wires are easiest to conceal. When new 
communication means must be created, natural cover and terrain 
lines are used. The use of remote communications should be 
concealed wherever possible. 

Discipline 

After the site has been selected and camouflaged to supplement 
whatever natural concealment is present, continued concealment 
depends on discipline. Tracks are controlled; vehicles are 
parked several hundred meters from the command post; security 
weapons and positions are concealed and tracks to them made 
inconspicuous; all spoil is concealed, and protective and 
communication wires follow terrain lines and are concealed as 
much as possible. Night blackout discipline is rigidly enforced. 
Routes to visitor parking areas are maintained in accordance 
with the track plan. Power generation equipment is also 
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concealed to protect against noise and infrared signature 
detection. 

In open terrain where natural concealment is afforded only by 
small scrub growth and rocks, overhead camouflage is obtained by 
using the LWCSS. Even in desert terrain, broken ground and scrub 
vegetation form irregular patterns and are blended with 
artificial materials. Digging-in reduces shadow and silhouettes, 
and simplifies draping positions or tents. In open terrain, 
dispersion is particularly important. Routes between elements 
are concealed or made by indirect in straight lines. 

CAMOUFLAGE OF CIVILIAN STRUCTURES 

A headquarters within an existing civilian structure presents 
the problem of hiding day movement and concealing the evidence 
of night activity when blackout conditions prevail. Military 
movement in a village or a group of farm buildings is less 
discoverable if kept to a minimum. Attempts to alter the 
appearance of buildings by disruptive painting is evidence of 
occupation and simply reveals a military presence. Erection of a 
small structure simulating a new garage or other auxiliary 
civilian building is unlikely to arouse suspicion. Any major 
changes, however, especially if the enemy is familiar with the 
area, will be closely scanned by enemy air observers. When 
buildings are partially destroyed and left debris-littered, 
installations are camouflaged with debris to blend with the 
rough and jagged lines of the surroundings. A few broken 
timbers, pieces of broken plaster, and a few scattered rags 
accomplish quick and effective concealment. Other debris usually 
available includes rubble, scrap metal, wrecked vehicles, and 
furniture. 


CAMOUFLAGE OF SUPPLY POINTS 

Camouflage of a supply point includes all the difficulties of 
both maneuver unit and command post concealment, plus a number 
of particularly troublesome factors peculiar to supply points 
alone. Supply points vary in size from large concentrations of 
materials in rear areas, to small piles of supplies in the 
forward areas. Large amounts of equipment are quickly brought 
up, unloaded, and concealed, yet are easily accessible for 
redistribution. Flattops are used effectively providing the 
supply points are not too large, time and materials are 
available, and they blend with the terrain. For supply points 
which cannot be concealed, decoy points will often disperse the 
force of an enemy attack. 
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Natural concealment and cover are used whenever possible. Stacks 
of supplies are dispersed to minimize damage from a single 
attack. New access roads are planned using existing overhead 
cover. In more permanent installations, tracks running through 
short open areas are concealed by overhead nets slung between 
trees. Traffic control includes measures to conceal activity and 
movement at, to, and from the installation. Even when natural 
cover is sparse or nonexistent, natural terrain features are 
advantageously used. 

In cultivated fields, supplies are laid out along cultivation 
lines and textured with strip-garnished twine nets to resemble 
standing stubble. In plowed fields, supplies are stacked 
parallel to the furrows and covered with earth-colored burlap 
for effective concealment. Access routes are made along the 
furrow, and no unnatural lines appear on the pattern. 

Camouflage discipline measures at supply points include track 
plans that result in minimal changes to terrain appearance, 
debris control to prevent accumulation and enemy detection, 
concealment and control of trucks waiting to draw supplies, and 
camouflage maintenance. 

CAMOUFLAGE OF WATER POINTS 

Effective concealment of water points and other support 
activities require 

• An adequately concealed road net. 

• Sufficient concealment to hide waiting vehicles. 

• Adequate concealment-artificial or natural for operating 
personnel, storage tanks, and pumping and purification 
equipment. 

• Strict enforcement of camouflage discipline. 

• Control of spilled water and adequate drainage to prevent 
standing pools of water which reflect light. 

Foliage not sufficiently thick for perfect concealment is 
supplemented by natural materials or LWCSS. Concealment is 
required for water point equipment, the shine of water in the 
tanks, and any small open areas that are crossed by vehicles or 
personnel. Shine on water is concealed by a canvas cover or 
foliage. The characteristic shape of tanks is distorted by 
foliage or artificial materials. Camouflage discipline at a 
water point requires a water supply schedule for using units. 
Lack of a schedule, or violation of it, usually causes a jam of 
waiting vehicles which cannot be concealed. 
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CAMOUFLAGE OF CREW-SERVED 
AND INDIVIDUAL FIGHTING POSITIONS 

If positions are expertly camouflaged and maintained, the enemy 
will have great difficulty in locating them until stumbling into 
a kill zone. Natural materials used to camouflage fighting 
positions should be indigenous to the area. As an example, 
willow branches from the edge of a stream will not appear 
natural in a grove of oaks. Since spoil may differ in color from 
the ground surface, it may be necessary to camouflage the soil 
or remove it from the unit area. 

Routes taken by troops to fighting positions are obscured so 
footprints or telephone lines do not reveal the positions. All 
camouflage procedures used for any field location, both visual 
and thermal, are successfully applied and maintained. 

CAMOUFLAGE OF OTHER DEFENSIVE POSITIONS 

Other positions are camouflaged the same way as positions 
located in the defensive area. Positions include those for major 
weapons, special design shelters, protective walls (in some 
cases, obstacles), and trenches. 

CAMOUFLAGE IN SPECIAL TERRAIN 

Special terrain conditions, such as deserts, snow regions, and 
urban areas require special camouflage measures. 

Deserts 

Areas where there is no large convenient overhead cover are 
unplowed fields, rocky areas, grasslands, and other wide-open 
spaces. In certain types of flat terrain, shadow patterns and 
judicious use of drape nets render objects inconspicuous. Units 
in deserts or other featureless terrains are highly vulnerable 
to breaches of light or sound discipline during day or night. 

The eye's capability to reasonably discern stationary objects is 
greatly reduced by this type of terrain. Dust trails from moving 
vehicles identify a military position faster than open, 
stationary, noncamouflaged vehicles. Luminosity at night in open 
plain areas significantly degrades depth perception and, 
dependent upon surface texture, makes visual observation useless 
at long ranges and significantly enhances sound detection 
methods. 
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A desert version of the LWCSS provides concealment against 
visual, near infrared, and radar target acquisition/surveillance 
sensor devices. A radar transparent version of the LWCSS allows 
US units to camouflage radar without degrading operations. The 
desert camouflage net is a complete cover since it depends on 
ground surface imitation, both in color and texture, for effect. 

Snow Regions 

A blanket of snow often eliminates much of the ground pattern 
and makes blending difficult. Differences in texture and color 
disappear or become less marked. Snow-covered terrain, however, 
is rarely completely white. By taking advantage of dark features 
in the lines, stream-beds, evergreen trees, bushes, shadows of 
snowdrifts, folds in the ground, and the black shadows of 
hillsides a unit on the move or halted successfully blends 
itself into the terrain. However, exhaust, ice fog, and infrared 
signatures are difficult to overcome regardless of how well the 
unit is hidden. 

Good route selection in snow-covered terrain is usually more 
important than any other camouflage measure. Because of the 
exposed tracks, skis and snowshoes are not used near the area 
since their marks are more sharply defined than foot tracks, and 
may be discovered with infrared imagery. 
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Firing /row behind a wafi 



Firing from 3 to op ho is 



Firing from a roof peeA 



Position improved with sandbags 



To avoid tracking up the area, personnel, vehicles, 
and material are restricted from open areas. Well 
concealed positions in snow terrain are easily 
identified when the snow melts, unless precautions 
are taken. Light discipline is enforced to prevent 
disclosure of the position. Compacted snow on 
well-traveled paths melts slower than the 
uncompacted snow, and leaves visible white lines 
on a dark background. The snow is then broken up 
and spread out to hasten melting. 

By following communication lines 
or other lines which are a natural 
part of the terrain, tracks are 
minimized. Tracks coinciding with 
such lines are harder to identify. 
A turn-in is concealed and the 
tracks themselves continued beyond 
the point. Windswept drift lines 
cast shadows and are followed as 
much as possible. Straight tracks 
to an important installation are 
avoided. Snow region camouflage 
nets and paints assist in 
camouflage operations. 

Urban Areas 

Because vegetation is scarce in 
urban areas, maximum use is made 
of the shadows available. Outside 
buildings, vehicles and defensive 
positions use the shadows to 
obscure their presence. Troops 
inside buildings observe from the 
shadow side of a window in order 
to be inconspicuous. Combat in the 
urban environment usually produces 
considerable rubble from damaged 
buildings and roads. This material 
is used for obstacles as well as 
camouflage for defensive 
positions. These positions are 
blended into the terrain and 
placed behind rubble as it would 
naturally fall from a building. 
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In urban areas, the prime concerns for individual 
fighting positions are exposure and muzzle flash. 
When firing from behind a wall, the soldier fires 
around cover (when possible), not over it. When 
firing from a window, the soldier avoids standing 
in the opening and being exposed to return fire. 

Also, the soldier avoids firing 
with the gun muzzle protruding, 
especially at night when muzzle 
flash is so obvious. When firing 
from a loophole, the soldier gains 
cover and concealment. The soldier 
is positioned well back from the 
loophole to keep the weapon from 
protruding and to conceal muzzle 
flash. When firing from the peak 
of a roof, soldiers use available 
cover. 


Efe voted position 



Position with overh&ad carver 


The principles for individual 
fighting positions also apply for 
crew-served weapons positions, but 
with the following added 
requirements. When employing 
recoilless weapons (90-mm RCLR and 
LAW), the soldiers select 
positions which allow for 
backblast. Shown is a building 
corner improved with sandbags to 
make an excellent firing position. 
Similarly, another means of 
allowing for backblast while 
taking advantage of cover in an 
elevated position is also shown. 
When structures are elevated, 
positions are prepared to take 
advantage of overhead cover. 
However, care is taken to ensure 
that backblast is not contained 
under the building, causing damage 
or collapse of the structure, or 
possible injury to the crew. When 
machine gun positions are fixed, 
the same consideration as 
individual positions is given to 
exposure and muzzle location. For 



Fixed machine gun position 
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further information on camouflage 
operations, refer to FM 5-20. 
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ABN 

airborne 

FAAR 

forward area alerting radar 

AMBL 

airmobile 

FARP 

forward arming and 
refueling point 

ACE 

armored combat earthmover 




FDC 

fire direction center 

ADA 

air defense artillery 

FLOT 

forward line of own troops 

AFNORTH 

Allied Forces, Northern 



Europe 

FM 

field manual 

AFCENT 

Allied Forces, Central 

Europe 

frag 

fragment 


ft 

foot, feet 

AFSOUTH 

Allied Forces, Southern 



Europe 

GS 

general support 

ammo 

ammunition 

HE 

high explosive 

APC 

armored personnel carrier 

HEAT 

high explosive antitank 

AT 

antitank 

hp 

horsepower 

ATGM 

antitank guided missile 

HQ 

headquarters 

Bn 

battalion 

IFV 

infantry fighting vehicle 

BOC 

battalion operations center 

in 

inch(es) 

CEV 

combat engineer vehicle 

inf 

infantry 

CFC 

combined forces command 

ir 

infrared 

cGy 

centiGray 

ITV 

improved TOW vehicle 

(NATO term for “rad”) 

KT 

kiloton(s) 

CONEX 

consolidated express 

LAW 

light antitank weapon 

c o 

company 

lb 

pound(s) 

commo 

communications 

LWCSS 

lightweight camouflage 

CP 

command post 


screening system 

CTT 

corps terrain team 

m 

meter(s) 

Cu 

cubic 

M-MC-S 

mobilit y-countermobility - 
survivability 

CWAR 

continuous wave acquisition 
radar 

mech 

mechanized 

DMZ 

demilitarized zone 

METT-T 

mission, enemy, terrain and 
weather, time, and troops 

Ds 

direct support 

mg 

machine gun 

DTOC 

division tactical operations 

millimeters 


center 

nun 

DTT 

division terrain team 

mph 

miles per hour 

ea 

each 

NA 

not applicable 

EMP 

electromagnetic pulse 

NATO 

North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 
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NBC 

nuclear, biological, chemical 

OPCON 

operational control 

OPORD 

operations order 

PACOM 

Pacific Command 

PAR 

pulse acquisition radar 

pit 

platoon 

POL 

petroleum, oils, and 
lubricants 

psi 

pounds per square inch 

rad 

radiation absorbed dose; 
“roentgen” 

RCLR 

recoilless rifle 

ROK 

Republic of Korea 

ROR 

range only radar 


SEE 

Small Emplacement 
Excavator 

SOP 

standing operating 
procedure 

STANAG 

standardization agreement 

TM 

technical manual 

TNT 

trinitrotoluene 

TOC 

tactical operations center 

TOW 

tube-launched, optically 
tracked, wire guided missile 

TREE 

transient radiation effects on 
electronics 

US 

United States 

yd 

yard(s) 
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Aboveground cavity wali shelter, 4-34, C-37 

ADA units 

Equipment protection for, 2-5 
Positions for, 4-17 

Survivability requirements for, 1-10 
AFCENT, 5-24 
AFNORTH, 5-24 
AFSOUTH, 5-24 
AirLand battle 

Combat/combat support role in, 1-7 
Commander’s role in. 1-6 
Conditions of, 1-2 
Engineer’s role in, 1-6 
Survivability doctrine in, 1-2 
Airtransportable assault shelter, 4-32, C-31 
Amount of Explosive Required for Blasting 
Craters, 3-28 

Antiaircraft weapon positions, 5-21, 5-23 
Antitank weapon positions, 5-22. See also 
Dismounted TOW; Dragon; LAW; RCLR (90mm) 
APC fighting position, 4-13 
Armor units, 1-8 
Armored and Air Cavalry units 
Equipment protection for, 2-5 
Survivability requirements for, 1-8 
Artillery firebases, 4-24 
Artillery firing platform, 4=16, C-25 
Average Borehole Sizes Made by Shaped 
Charges, 3-28 

Average Brick Wall Thicknesses, 5-19 

Aviation units, 1-8 
Battery layout, 4-17 

Below ground fighting position in snow, 5-8 

Boreholes 

In circular positions, 3-31 
In cold regions, 5-11 
In frozen soil, 3-32 
In rectangular positions, 3-39 
in rocky soil, 3-32 
Made with shaped charges, 3-28 
Used to create ramps in flat terrain, 3-30 
Boreholes for circular positions, 3-31 
Boreholes for positions in flat terrain, 3-30 
Boreholes for rectangular positions, 3-29 
Brushwood hurdle, 3-33 
Bunkers 

Characteristics of, 3-25 
Concrete arch bunker, 4-29 


Concrete log bunker, 4-28 
Construction of, 4-27 
Corrugated metal fighting bunker, 4-27 
Plywood perimeter bunker, 4-28 
Precast concrete bunker, 4-29 
Burst conditions 
Contact, 3-21 
Delay fuze, 3-21, 3-24 
Overhead (fragments), 3-20 
Super-quick fuze, 3-23 
Camouflage 

General guidelines for, 3-38 
In position design, 4-3 
In special terrain, D-6 
Major considerations, D-l 
Of civilian structures, D-5 
Of crew-served and individual fighting 
positions, D-6 

Of other defensive positions, D*6 
Of supply points, D-5 
Of unit positions, D-4 
Of water points, D-6 

Cast-in-place concrete wall, 4-40, C-60 
Center-to-Center Spacing for Wood 
Supporting Soil Cover to Defeat Contact 
Bursts, 3-40 

CFG, 5-24 

Chain link fence use for a standoff, 3-25 
Chaparral (M730), 2-5, 4-18 
Characteristics of Crew-Served 'Weapons 
Fighting Positions, 4-12 
Characteristics of Individual Fighting 
Positions (Hasty and Deliberate), 4-8 
Characteristics of Special Design 
Positions, 4-41 
Chemical weapons 
Description of, 3-9 
Effects of, 3-9 

Survivability considerations for, 3-9 
Threat use, 1-5 
Combat/combat support role 
ADA units, 1-10 
Armor units, 1-8 

Armored and Air Cavalry units, 1-8 
Aviation units, 1-8 
Combat engineers, 1-9 
Field Artillery units, 1-9 
Light infantry units, 1-7 
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Major logistics systems and rear areas, 1-10 
Mechanized infantry units, 1-8 
Unit support systems, 1-10 
Combined operations, 5-24 
Command and Support Relationships, 2-9 
Commander’s role 
Defined, 1-6 
In analyzing data, 2-3 
In planning, 2-3 
In setting priorities, 1-4 
Responsibilities, 2-8 
Concealment 

General guidelines for, 3-38 
In position design, 4-3 
Methods of, D-l 

Concrete arch bunker, 4-29, C-22 
Concrete arch shelter, 4-36, C=46 
Concrete log bunker, 4-28, C-17 
Construction design details for vehicle 
fighting positions, C-63 
Construction materials 
In cold regions, 5-5 
In deserts, 5-5 
In jungles, 5-2 
In mountainous areas, 5-4 
In urban areas, 5-17 
Construction methods 
Sandbagging, 3-26 
Excavation revetments, 3-32 
Explosive excavation, 3-28 
Contingency operations, 5-25 
Continuous brush revetment, 3-34 
Converting Dimensioned Timber to Round 
Timber, 3-16 

Corrugated metal fighting bunker, 

4- 27, C-14 

Cover. See also Overhead cover 
In deserts, 5-4 
In jungles, 5-2 
In mountainous areas, 5-4 
In urban areas, 5-20 

Covered deep-cut position, 4-19, C-23 
Crater Dimension (Surface Detonation), 

5- 11 

Crater Dimension (Using Boreholes), 5-11 
Crater position (hasty), 4-3 
Crawl trench, 4-20 
Crew-served weapons fighting positions 
Characteristics of, 4-12 
Dragon position, 4-9 
Dismounted TOW position, 4=10 
In mountainous areas, 5-4 
Machine gun position, 4-11 


Machine gun position with overhead cover, 4-11 
Mortar position, 4-12 
RCLR (90mm) position, 4-10 
Cross sections of streets, 5-16 
D7/D8 Crawler Tractors, A-5 
Deep-cut position, 4=18 
Deep-cut positions, 4-19. See also Vehicle 
protective positions 

Deliberate fighting position for Ml tank 
(hull defilade), 4-15 
Demolitions. See Explosives; Boreholes 
Detection, D-l 

Developing deliberate fighting 
positions, 4-14 

Dimensions of Field Artillery Vehicle 
Positions, 4-18 

Dimensions of Typical Deep-Cut 
Positions, 4-19 

Dimensions of Vehicle Positions, 4-15 

Direct fire weapons 
Description of, 3-2 
Effects of, 3-2 

Survivability consideration for, 3-2 
Threat use of, 1-3 
Dismounted TOW 
Fighting position for, 4-10 
Fighting position in snow, 5-9 
Use in urban buildings, 5-22 
Dismounted TOW position, 4-10, C-6 
Dismounted TOW and machine gun positions 
in snow, 5-9 
Dragon 

Fighting position for, 4-9 
Use in urban buildings, 5-22 

Dragon position, 4-9 
Drainage, 3-38, 5-2 
Drainage sump, 3-14 

Drainage sump, 3-14 

Earth waiis, 4-37, C-51 

Earth wall roof support points, 3-15 

Earth wall with revetment, 4-37, C~52 

Elevated position, D-9 

EMP, 3-5 

Energy distribution of tactical nuclear 
weapons, 3-4 

Engineer’s role 
In analyzing data, 2-3 
In planning, 2-2 
In setting priorities, 2-4 
in the defense, 1-7 
In the offense, 1-6 
Responsibilities, 2-8 
Equipment to be Protected, 2-5 
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Eskimo-style snow shelter, 5-6 
Examples of expedient protective positions 
against initial nuclear effects, 3-8 
Excavation repair, 3-39 

Expedient funnel for filling sandbags, 3-27 

Explosives. See also Boreholes 
As method of excavation, 3-26, 3-2L 
Cold region use, 5-9, 5-11 
Mountainous area use, 5-4 
Extent of backblast in open areas, 5-22 
Fabric-covered frame position, 4-27, C-12 
Facing revetment supported by pickets, 3-37 
Facing revetment supported by timber 
frames, 3-37 
Field Artillery units 

Equipment protection for, 2-5 
Survivability requirements for, 1-9 
Fighting and protective positions 
Categories of, 3-18 
Definition of, 1-6 
In cold regions, 5-5 
In deserts, 5-4 
In jungles, 5-2 
In mountainous areas, 5-4 
In the defense, 2-7 
In the offense, 2-7 
In urban areas, 5-16 
Firing from a loophole, D-8 
Firing from a roof peak, D-8 
Firing from behind a wall, D-8 
Fixed machine gun position, D-9 
Floors. See Structural components 
Framed building characteristics, 5-18 
Frameless building characteristics, 5-17 
G2/S2 responsibilities, 2-10 
G3/S3 responsibilities, 2-8, 2-10 
G4/S4 responsibilities, 2-10 
Gabions, 5-4 
Grenade sump, 4-3 
Grenade trap, 3-19 

Hardened frame/fabric shelter, 4-35, C-41 
Hardened soil bin wall with plywood 
revetment, C-56 

Hasty fighting position for APC, 4-13 

Hawk, 2-5, 4-18 
Hide positions, 4-14 
Hull defilade, 4-14 
Indirect fire weapons 
Description of, 3-3 
Effects of, 3-3 

Survivability considerations for, 3-3 
Threat use of, 1-4 

Individual fighting position in snow, 5-10 


Individual fighting positions (deliberate) 
Characteristics of, 4-8 
LAW position, 4-7 
One-soldier position, 4-5 

One-soldier position with overhead cover, 4-5 
Two-soldier position, 4-6 

Two-soldier position with overhead cover, 4-7 
Individual fighting positions (hasty) 
Characteristics of, 4-8 
Crater position, 4-3 
In snow, 5-10 
In urban areas, 5-16, 5-21 
Prone position, 4-4 
Skirmisher’s trench, 4-4 
Individual fighting positions (special designs) 
Characteristics of, 4-41 
Fabric-covered frame position, 4-27 
Wood-frame position, 4-26 
Initial Radiation Effects on Personnel, 3-6 
Interoperability, 5-24 
Japan, 5-25 

JD410 Utility Tractor, A-6 
Jungle floating platform as fighting 
position, 5-2 
Jungle rain shelter, 5-2 

Korea, 5-24 
LAW 

Fighting position for, 4-7 
Use in urban buildings, 5-22 
LAW position, 4-7 
Lean-to shelter, 5-14 
Light infantry units, 1-7 
LWCSS, D-3, D-6, D-7 
Ml tank position, 4-15 

M8A1 landing mats. See Steel landing mats 
M9 ACE, A-2 
M728 CEV, A-3 

M730 Chaparral. See Chaparral (M730) 

Machine gun position, 4-11 
In snow, 5-9 

In urban buildings, 5-22, D-9 
With overhead cover, 4-11 

Machine gun position, 4-11, C-7 
Machine gun position in snow, 5-9 
Machine gun position with overhead 
cover, 4-11 

Maintenance/repair of positions, 3-38 
Major logistics systems and rear areas, 1-8 
Major weapon positions. See Vehicle fighting 
positions, Vehicle protective positions 

Material Thickness, in Inches, Required 
to Protect Against Direct Fire HE Shaped 
Charge, 3-12 
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Material Thickness, in Inches, Required 
to Protect Against Direct Hits by Direct 
Fire Projectiles, 3-11 
Material Thickness, in Inches, Required 
to Protect Against Indirect Fire 
Fragmentation and Blast Exploding 
50 Feet Away, 3-13 
Materials for protection. See Shielding 
materials 

Maximum Span of Dimensioned Wood 
Roof Support for Earth Cover, 3-16 
Maximum Span of Inverted Landing Mats 
(M8A1) for Roof Supports, 3-17 
Maximum Span of Steel Picket Roof 
Supports for Sandbag Layers, 3-17 
Maximum Span of Wood Stringer Roof 
Support for Earth Cover, 3-16 
Mechanized infantry units 
Equipment protection for, 2-5 
Survivability requirements for, 1-8 
METT-T, 2-3 

Minimum Floor Sizes for Firing Weapons 
in Enclosed Areas, 5-23 
Metal culvert shelter, 4-31, C-30 
Metal pipe arch shelter, 4-36, C-49 
Metal shipping container shelter, 4-31 
Modular timber frame shelter, 4-33, C-35 
Mortar position, 4-12, C-8 
Multipurpose positions. See Special design 
positions 

NATO. See Combined operations 
Nuclear weapons 
Description of, 3-4 
Effects of, 3-3 

Survivability considerations for, 3-5 
Threat use of, 1-5 

Octagonal trace, 4-21 
One-soldier position (deliberate), 4-5, C-3 
One-soldier position with overhead cover 
(deliberate), 4-5, C-5 
OPORD, 2-8 

Overhead cover. See also Roofs; Cover 
In deserts, 5-5 
In snow, 5-8 
In urban areas, 5-22 
To defeat delay fuzes, 3-24 
PACOM, 5-24 

Parapet position for ADA, 4-17, C-28 
Parapet position for seif-propeiled howitzer 
and ammo carrier, 4-17 
Parapets 

For mutual support, 3-20 

With major weapons systems, 4-13 


Parapets used for frontal protection relying 
on mutual support, 3-20 
Plywood perimeter bunker, 4-28, C-16 
Plywood portable wall, 4-39, C-58 
Pole revetment, 3-35 
Poncho shelters, 5-3 

Portable asphalt armor panels, 4-41, C-61 
Portable precast concrete wall, 4-40, C-59 
Position with overhead cover, D-9 
Position with overhead cover protection 
against fragments from a 120-mm 
mortar, 3-21 

Precast concrete slab bunker, 4-29, C-19 
Prone position (hasty), 4-4, C-2 
Protective positions 
Against nuclear effects, 3-8 
Definition of, 1-6 
For vehicles, 4-16 
Protective walls 

Cast-in-place concrete wall, 4-40 
Characteristics of, 4-44, 4-45 
Construction of, 4-37 
Earth wall with revetment, 4-37 
Earth wails, 4-37 
Plywood portable wall, 4-39 
Portable asphalt armor panels, 4-41 
Portable precast concrete wall, 4-40 
Soil bin wall with log revetment, 4-38 
Soil bin wall with plywood revetment, 4-39 
Soil bin wall with timber revetment, 4-38 
Soil-cement wall, 4-38 
Steel landing mat wall, 4-39 
Radiation effects (initial) 

On equipment, 3-7 
On personnel, 3-6 
Protective positions against, 3-8 
Radiation effects (residual), 3-4 
Ramps, 3-30, 4-14 
RCLR (90mm) 

Fighting position for, 4-10 
Use in urban buildings, 5-22 
Recoilless rifle (90mm) position, 4-10 
Rectangular fabric/frame shelter, 

4-35, C-44 

Relationship of radiation dose to distance 
from ground zero for a 1-KT weapon, 3-5 
Required Thickness, in Inches, of Protective 
Material to Resist Penetration of Different 
Shells (Delay Fuze), 3-24 
Retaining wall revetment, 3-26 
Revetments 
Avoiding, 3-32 
In deserts, 5-5 
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Methods to support facing, 3-32 
Types of facing, 3-32 
Roofs. See also Structural components 
Designing, 3-15, B-l 
For overhead cover, 3-20 
Sandbags 

As construction method, 3-26 
Filling, 3-27 

For repairing trenches, 3-27 
For revetting walls, 3-27 
Scoop Loader, A-4 
Security of positions, 3-39 
SEE, A-7 
Sewer systems, 5-16 
Shelters 

Aboveground cavity wall shelter, 4-34 
Airtransportable assault shelter, 4-32 
Characteristics of, 4-42, 4-43 
Concrete arch shelter, 4-36 
Construction of, 4-29 
Description of. 3-25 
Hardened frame/fabric shelter, 4-35 
In jungles, 5-2 
In snow, 5-13 
Metal culvert shelter, 4-32 
Metal pipe arch shelter, 4-36 
Metal shipping container shelter, 4-31 
Modular timber frame shelter, 4-33 
Rectangular fabric/frame shelter, 4-35 
Steel frame/fabric-covered shelter, 4-34 
Timber frame buried shelter, 4-33 
Timber post buried shelter, 4-32 
Two-soldier mountain shelter, 5-4 
Two-soldier sleeping shelter, 4-30 
Types of, 4-30 
Shielding materials 
Brick/masonry, 3-12 
Concrete, 3-10 
M8A1 landing mats, 4-40 
Rock, 3-12 
Snow/ice, 3-12 
Soil, 3-10 

Steel/metal, 3-10, 3-14 
Wood, 3-14 

Shielding of M8A1 Landing Mats, 4-40 
Shielding Values of Earth Cover and 
Sandbags for a Hypothetical 2,400-rads 
(cGy) Free-in-Air Dose, 3-13 
Skirmisher’s trench (hasty), 4-4 
Snow cave, 5=14 
Snow hole, 5-15 

Snowhouse with snow block walls, 5-15 
Snow pit, 5-15 


Snow trench with wood revetment, 5-10 
Snow Wall Construction for Protection from 
Grenades, Small Caliber Fire, and HEAT 
Projectiles, 5-12 

Soil bin wall with log revetment, 4-38, C-53 
Soil bin wall with plywood revetment, 

4-39, C-55 

Soil bin wall with timber revetment, 

4-38, C-54 

Soil-cement wall, 4=38, C=52 
Special design positions, 4-41. See also Bunkers; 
Individual fighting positions (special designs); 
Protective wails; Shelters 
Special purpose weapons 
Flamethrowers, 3-9 
Fuel-air munitions, 3-9 
Survivability considerations for, 3-9 
Special terrain environments 
Camouflage in, D-6 
Cold regions, 5-5 
Deserts, 5-4 
Jungles, 5-2 
Mountainous areas, 5-4 
Urban areas, 5-16 
Staff officers’ responsibilities, 2-10 
Standard fighting trench, 4-21, C-62 
Standard Survivability Estimates for 
Maneuver Units, 2=6 
Standoff. See Triggering screens 
Steel frame/fabric-covered shelter, 

4-34, C-39 

Steel landing mat wall, 4-39, C-51 
Steel landing mats 
As protective walls, 4-39 
As shielding material, 3-10 
For roof supports, 3-17 
Protection characteristics of, 4-40 
Stinger/Redeye, 2-5 

Stone layer added to typical overhead 
cover to defeat the delay fuze burst from 
an 82-mm mortar, 3-24 

Strongpoint positions, 4-25 
Structural components 
Floors, 3-14 
Roofs, 3-15, B-l 
Walls, 3-15 

Survivability considerations 
Chemical agents, 3-9 
Direct fire, 3-2 
Indirect fire, 3-3 
Nuclear weapons, 3-5 
Special purpose weapons, 3-9 
Survivability equipment, A-1 
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Survivability Requirements, 1-11 
Survivability Requirements for Fighting 
Positions in Urban Buildings, 5-21 
Survivability Requirements for Troops 
in Urban Buildings, 5-20 
Tactical radii of effects of 1-KT and 10-KT 
fission weapons from low airburst, 3-7 
Threat 

Chemical weapons, 1-5 
Deep attack, 1-5 
Direct fire weapons, 1-3 
Indirect fire weapons, 1-4 
Nuclear weapons, 1-5 

Timber frame buried shelter, 4-33, C-36 
Timber post buried shelter, 4-32, C-34 

TOW, dismounted. See Dismounted TOW 
Trenches 

Construction of, 4-20 
Crawl trench, 4-20 
Description of, 3-18 
In snow, 5-10 
Octagonal trace in, 4-21 
Standard fighting trench, 4-21 
Uses of, 4-20 
Zigzag trace in, 5-10 
Triggering Screen Facing Material 
Requirements, 3-23 

Triggering Screen Material Thickness, In 
inches, Required to Defeat Fragments at 
a 10-Foot Standoff, 3-23 

Triggering screens 

Defeating delay fuzes, 3-24 
Defeating super-quick fuzes, 3-23 
Description of, 3-22 
Materials for, 3-23 
Tunnels, 3-18 
Turret defilade, 4-14 

Two-soldier position (deliberate), 4-6, C-4 
Two-soldier position with overhead cover 
(deliberate), 4-7, C-5 

Two-soluier sleeping shelter, 4-30, C-29 
Types of Metal Revetment, 3-36 
Typical standoff framing with dimensioned 
wood triggering screen, 3-22 
Typical tunnel system, 3-19 


Unit positions 
For artillery firebases, 4-23 
For forward logistics, 4-22 
For strongpoints, 4-25 
Unit support systems, 1-10 

Urban Structure Material Thickness, 5-19 

US force involvement. See also Survivability 
considerations 
Against indirect fire, 1-4 
Against nuclear weapons, 1-5 
During enemy attack, 1=3 
In a meeting engagement, 1-4 
In deep attack on rear areas, 1-6 
In retrograde operations or pursuit 
by Threat, 1-4 

On a chemical contaminated battlefield, 1-5 
Vehicle fighting positions (deliberate) 
Characteristics of, 4-14 
Dimensions of, 4-15 
For Ml tank, 4-15 
Parts of, 4-14 

Vehicle fighting positions (deliberate), C-63 

Vehicle fighting positions (hasty) 

Characteristics of, 4-13 
Construction planning factors for, 4-46 
Dimensions of, 4-15 
Vehicle protective positions 
Artillery firing platform, 4-16 
Characteristics of, 4-16 
Covered deep-cut position, 4-19 
Deep-cut position, 4-18 
Parapet position for ADA, 4-17 
Parapet position for self-propelled 
howitzer and ammo carrier, 4-17 
Vehicle protective positions (field artillery) 
Dimensions of, 4-18 
Parapet position for, 4-17 
Vulcan, 2-5 
Wadis, 5-4 

Walls. See Protective walls; Structural 
components 

Wigwam shelters, 5-13 

Wood-frame fighting position, 4-26, C-9 

Zigzag trace, 4-32 
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